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(“ON THE GROUND KNELT DOROTHY COURTENAY, HER GREY EYES FULL OF PASSIONATE ENTREATY |") 


EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


— 


CHAPTER X. 


Avam Gotpsmrra had no time to express 
his surprise or bewilderment at Lady May’s 
extraordinary statement. The name of the 
Women against whom she had brought such a 
terrible acousation had hardly left her lips 
when the Countess of Vivian entered, an un- 
*asy expression on her face, and a troubled 
look in her eyes, even while she fondly kissed 
her daughter, 

. Goldsmith had a son’s reverence for 
the gentle lady. He had admired her perfect 
Raf ar Bln Lady May in many things, 
and yet he managed even, as she came into 
the room, to telegraph a glance of warning to 


pte: a ‘Inst 

was the person in the world to 
= to destroy the confidence between mother 
a daughter, But he did know that Maude 
viene enjoyed no ordinary share of Lady 
eytn's favour ; and he tho &@ premature 
vowal of May’s fears woul only exchange 





her mother’s affections from poor little 
Dorothy. 

He, himself, was too bewildered to form-a 
jadgment on the beautiful syren whom May 
condemned. He was a man, and thus not 
insentible to Maude’s exquisite face; but even 
in the days when he had thought she would 
make him a desirable wife he had never 
felt an iota of love for her. He had deemed it 
a duty to marry, the only remedy for the 
hopeless passion that consumed him. He had 
thought of Mande, because he knew she would 
appreciate all he could give her—wealth, 
fashion, luxury—and had believed her nature 
was one that could well dispense with the 
gift he was powerless to offer her—love. But 
even when he had thought of making her his 
wife, there were times when she puzzled him. 
When he had seen her father and sister, 
when he had heard from her own lips her 
opinion of romantic marriages, a great revul- 
sion came, and he felt he would not have pro- 
posed to her to save his life. 

Disenchanted, he had. studied the beautiful 
syren closely, and he realized that May's 
judgment was quite true. Very few people 


- TUS 
LSet » 





were indifferent to Maude Desmond; sha 
either fascinated them completely, as in the 
case of Lord and Lady Vivian. She inspired 
them with an intense aversion, as she had 
done Lady May, or she ruled over them by 
sheer force of wil], as she did over her little 


sister, 

Fond of their daughter as the Vivians 
were, they would decidedly object to the 
denouncing their favourite protegée without 
ample proof; and, as yet, it seemed to Adam 
the accusation it rested only on Lady May’s 
own prejudice. 

He could not for the life of him understand 


Miss Desmond's influence with the Countess. 
He knew Lady Vivian had disliked Maude's 
mother exceedingly, and been prepared to 
distrust her child. Yetin that one visit to 
the Court Mande had so won her heart that 
though her natural kindness made her wel- 
come little Eileen for May's sake, she had 
never been able to care for her daughter’s 
favourite, and always seemed to think any 
— shown her as a lack of fealty to her 
sister. 

May saw the warning glance and under- 
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stood, At twenty-two sie wag more thought- The banker waited a moment, and then } never saw Durathy attebwardh He spent a 


falithan many women of mature age,,and she 
had seen; from~ the momert of ieaving 
Courtenay Hall, her path was strewn with 
difficalties. 

For her brother's sake Lady Courtenay 
would not ingenes of anything that had 
his- authority. If he and his wife received 
Dolly as an.invited guest, her parents would 
forgive the strange manner of her leaving 
home: But the least reluctance on the part 
of her hosts would make them so angry as to 
» sist on her return. 

May did not feel quite sure of her mother, 
«f her eyes could be opened) she knew she 
would take Dolly's side heart and soul; but 
the eager friend waa ready to confess the said 
‘opening ” would’bea work of difficulty, and 
she thought Adam Goldamith's caution might 
be usefal, 

‘*You aren’t vexed; are you, mamma?” 
said. May, a little ee * Dolly 
a changego badly, Weasoothing make Aunt 
Constanee,-see. she partioular,”’ 

‘“My dear,” said the, Countess, Cougiete, getty: 
she like death. How, in. the d, 
could her mother have let her takea journey 
in that state?” 

‘'Unole Bryan will have “ she is only; lazy, 
and .wants-rousing, I think Aus 
would Lady Vivian her see a doctor but-for 

looked bewildexed,. 
De you really mean) she has’ had no 


‘*No. Mother, de write to Atal onstance 


and say you.are 
chs: tah shy ever 0 ever 80 y eeriired ton 
"il take offence, “ei Ge 


Me, Guldiaith struck in an i — 
“Indeed, Lady Vivian, I Cour. 


tenay would Have *a far better chance of re- 
covery here. Her disorder seems to me chiefly 
in the merves,and whatbenefit could she gain 
front-® a surgeon, who I suppose would 
be the best medical opinion 'to be had at Little 
Westerton ? og te tm. these cases, change 
is everything, upon, it, with your 
doctor i na and Mra. Parkins to nurse 
and tyrannise over = your litele niece will 
soon be herself a 

‘But if she dice,” = fae the Countess, 
‘‘T am sure she looks like i:, Constance.and 
Sie Bryan would never ive me. Why, 
Mr. Goldsmith, do you think I would let 
May stay away from me in that state?” 

** Bat then, Lady May is an only child; and 


Mise Courtenay is one of seven. As to ee 
responsibility, you can ayvoid-that b 
informing Sir Bryan and L Constance 


any change occurs for the worse. Depend upon 
it, it is kindest to keep Miss Courtenay 
where she can have quiet and -good nursing,”* 

Lady Vivian was completely vanquished. 
She sat down and wrote to her sister-in-law, 
Saying how delighted she was to welcome 
Dorothy. She herself was so engrossed with 
her ‘husband's illness, May would. have had 
but a dull time without her. consin, She 
hoped Dolly might be spared from home for 
some weeks, She looked thin and pale ; per- 
haps the change would make her atronger ! 
Anyway, Lady Constance might rely on the 
daar girl being cared for as a child of their 
own, and her visit was a real pleasure to 
all of them, 

The dinner that followed was rathér hurried. 
Lady Vivian had to leave to.go back to her 
husband, as soon as the dessert was on the 
table, when the door closed: on ‘her, and the 
footmen had relievéd the diaers from further 
attendance, 

.May turned to Mr. Goldsmith. 

In spite of four London seasons.she was. 80 
far from the prevailing bondage to etiquette 
that it never even struck her as strange. that 
she and he should he téte-d_téte. Perhaps she re, 
garded him,as an elder brother—an adopted 
uncle—and so beyond the pale of possible 
suitors. 

“What do you think about it? ” 


>. alee 


said, slowly,— 

I think; even if you are’ right about-Miss 
Desmond, you had better keep your suspicions 
to yourself. <b 

** Then you don’t believe in them 7 

Adam shook'himself. 

“Tcan’t deny there have been cases of a 
person of strong will gaining such complete 
mastery over one of a weaker disposition That 
they could, if evilly disposed, use their powers 
in a very cruel manner. The ~ oy world 
admits have been such things. It is 
one of the favourite eps brought for- 

m 


feel sure:of it ' ‘> 
re sighed. 

“ Bat thatisnota proof. Remember; there 
could be no adequate cause.) Mesmerism, 
when used for an evil purpose, has 
some distinct end in view. Now, 
mond and your i 
a few weeks ago. 
money or influence 
anyone could gain: 
of subjection: to: 





thing else for which-women ¢ 
Don't you know that there is. 
gain which some women 
‘souls with any crime?” 


brought up 
constant, fa 
is no secret 
wish was thi 
Desmond.” : 

A light broke 

“T begin to um 0% 
by reducing your ec nm: healt 
Spirits Misa eel e tom 
breach between said May 0 

* Not ooh A 
firmly that Cyril. Westwood. and: 


have been om iat 





a 


Desmond possesses this mysteri- 
ous gift, nor do you know shah bag shei*here-” 
has ractised it u ae Abe” Ee 


day or two at the Towets, and then went off 
to Algiers withoat-even Saythg good-bye, | 
call it monstrous.” 

“Bat I don’t see Miss Desmond's conngo. 
tion with it?” 

‘* Because you won't see,” said May, 

=e I-tell- you leieipienty took: 

possession of Dolly, The whole family—ex. 
cept Basil and myself—were infatuated with 
her; and Dolly most of all, Then the change 
came; the child grew to tremble at a 
proach. She seemed to watch her face and 
hang on her words, and yet it was not 


affection. It wasn't trast. I¢ was just abject 


aa ,No one-saw.it bat me, and I was power. 


a ‘you have done a 
Goldsmith, . soothingly, “Phe know hhromgt ae 


‘Bat tama I next?” 
1 shoal and fx doctor, 
MEeay Bases add vl 
i well ag 
doctor, “I eo am wes (2 keep the 


matter a oan secret; b 






** What are 





















a 
+16 she were expected 
to the Court. 














that that inflaence emanates from Mande } fel 


Desmond.”’ 
“ Bat they wore not engaged?” 
“| never said they were,” retorted: May, 
tly. “If they had been no ta May, | Siping in 
ave sopra them, for she could have 
demanded an explanation. abs loved each 
other, everyone Knows that. It’ wh when 
she was five, and has been going on ever since. 
My,aunt sent her to schoel for ey ear, and 
their meeting when Cyril reach ourtengy 
Hall this time, after a year’s shenneh, Tani} 
their feelings were Ladiapand: haunted 
her like a shadow on Lucy’s ea I 
am certain he only wanted an opportunity to 
propose to.her.. The next,morning he treated her 
as a stranger. Now, mark well, Mr. Goldsmith, 
they had never -met in the "tater tal, Dally 
went to bed. early with a headache. | Mr, 
Westwood showed plainly he was dissppointed 
at not finding her in the drawing-room, but 
from the look on hia face when hes of her 
no. one could doubé his feelings.. 8 was af 
eleven o'clock at night.. The next morning I 
met Dolly coming out of her room aa we stood 
Mr, Westwood .passed on Piss 
downataira. He gave me a aourteous, 
Dolly he treated as though she hat 
stick or a stone... In ten, hours the tniachict 
had been done, and during ihe whole of them 
Dolly was in her own room asleep.” 


‘*Bat if the m was. then, how 
conlt 4 Miss Deamond fave been t the worker of 
i ’ 

*'Tcan’t explain it.to you, I-only feel she 





. did it, Mr. Westwood lefé us that day. He 








connor pends at both, while I had rather 8 & 
dread there might be more in them than he 
thought, so that I’ think I can promise you 
that after my talk with him ane will 
at least give your fears a fair 

May shook 8 with him 

“I don’t know how to thank you. On! 
Mr. Goldsmith, I feel as though I stood at the 
edge of a precipice; and Gmyi next step might 
be fatal.” 

“You. are tired and over atrung,” said 
Adam. “You will feel better after a good 
night 8 rest.” , 

bear ee rs upstairs to the pretty room where 
Dorot ., Mrs, Pat 


y had been in Parkins was 
one.of thoge women who aré orn nurses, One 
pied ‘with them now and again Be every class 
of life 


They. may not be up in s' 





not know the latest E srontaien: a * bat ths 
can tell by instinct when to 6 
silent, and how, to bo tae # to thei hes ogg 
out see ming inquis 
Mrs. Parking decided, at é Besse 
herJady’s niece was.very, ill, an: 
bp the illness was angele tom joni ens bony. 
eep, rest, amusement, 
the mmole th good oma ot sidered guit- 
re Hd 6 Dall 
with the iden” iat her ve an in Park lane 
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was quite & blessing to the honsehold—that 
my — bor Ved so much arid ir . 

ay-bad @ companion—and tha 
wat eee jast the place-(oat of the season) 
for anyoue to rest-and get ‘trong. 

Dolly, who had. caught a little of May’s 
toverlil anxiety, wat, soothed into quiet by. 
ibis sdntirable tact ; aud when May came in 
the little gueyt’ was feeling quite at home, 
more a8 though she had been sent for and 
expected than arrived liké a little fagitive. 

She was lying.on the sofa, The fire barat. 
brightly, and Mre. Parkins was relating a long. 
history of the.days-when Lady Constance was 
8 voila in the Viviaw nursery, and, aa. the old: 
servant expressed it emphatically, ‘a regnlar 

dfal,”’ 
mT was gaite a-young woman in those days,’ 
Miss Dorothy, but I always told your mamma 
she'd turn my hair. grey with;her pranks. 
Lady, May: here was jast.suchanothers You) 
and) Misa Lucy;(Mes, Ernescliff I should say). 
were quite different... When you used to.come 
ge tig oon ant Darcie “qmail 

“ Lo sli Pp ”? ga 
nap gaan no,one at all })"’ 

“Nota bitsofit; Miss-Dorothy;: You'rethe: 
model of youn: ; hen; : 
tesling she-had touched: 3 bj cot, 
Parking, turned: to*her. own young: lady, and: 
ssked; if she didm’'t’ think her’ cousin looked * 
better: 

“\T ifeel« 
think I shall sleep to-night* _ 

“ Dow’: ‘you's well), Miss» Dorothy ?” 
interposed Nurse, ‘‘ You're over young 
bad nights |” ; 

‘“Luséd:to-sleepidike entop/’ said Dally, 
“bot lately I suppose I sleep, for I‘ don’ts 
remetn ber ‘being: awake 5: it ia: fime 


ay s only whem 
to get upd feckawif Ishad'tiever bAdeany real/| | 
reat) but had«bedm hard at work, ‘and:'I sedi 
thingsand heax;voices.L can’t remember anys 
thidg cleatly:inothe*morning,) bet >I hnow' a 
great deal, ” 


“You read too many novels, Mise'Dorotby, 

I suspect,” said Nurse, kindly: ©“ Anyway, 

eT cet folk#‘alwaye do 
c as 


“ Andd‘this 4g “swdh"a opretty® room |°” ‘sxid| | 


Dally) 
Pace little: aN ge ot . “Baronets 
aughtér’'a very scanty shure” oft ** om 
things had fallen to her lot. re 
Poverty“ retgded at® Cotrtenay- HAtl—not 
grim, gatin# want, which stalks with ite: head 
aloft visible to all—but.the po that needs 
perpetual’ pirichitig to keep “it den—that 
entail a constant self-denial; a*daily going 
without “Of® Iitale es, and Iéaves “no 
margin forthe fs 
The stich ecthomy of the honse'had not 
told on Lineyior hiér ‘brothers, 1t* miade~the’ 
boyt” brave aud . seff-réliant, and’ perhapy 
As _nitare’ was ‘less donetifves shan 
y's. 


Dolly had wixided* constantly ‘undér’. the 
imart of narrow means, : 
_ Site had none Of Wer sister's’ pridé.- Shie.was, 
just a loving, tendér-hbarted oh d, and she had 
Sotlhe atBts eaiapes ete aeee sbi 
- r ‘his: 
Bn ptsdege so cis Me bg ame ven? 
the room. deae D 
Vivien; Jefe all, — asa a ag ome 
, and Parking, thinkt g ihe yosngiad we 
lady Hee be near, cook, orber, had 
four ra ee Possessions, to ome.cf w suite of 
seo poms Opening, ony eaph .other,. which 
pr ec to her jast the thitg for.thetwo 


hed?poma .w 1@.two,centhe rooms-+ 

one opening. on. a tease me which, 
would re B® Ln typemeh warlie 
leading > cheerful. rémient. fur. 
tthed naw boudoir, and hsee Devout pave 
Locking, thiongh the open: door she. comld 
8a the ; “ei 
tinty eget mh sintashung: bed; and 
9 


Will be: to. feel.I am néar-you!” 


she whispered to May, ‘‘in case I feel fright- 
ened.” 


“You won’é be frighteued, Miss Dorothy,” 
said Nurse, ‘and if you are you'd better ring 
for.me. Lady May sleeps much too sound to 
be roused by burglars!” 

“Oh! I am not afraid of burglars,’” said 


pare 
, May followed Nurse on to the landing, for 


‘but—I don’t waut' to worry 


she saw the old woman wanted to speak to 


her, Parkins went straight to the point. 


‘*] wish yon’d‘let me sit‘in the big chair in 





your room;, Liady* May; or else lie on the sofa ; 
in the sitting-room? I don’t feel easy about | 


Miss’ Dorothy !” 

Lady. May shivered. 

‘* Parkins,” she said, imploringly. 
don't mean she’s very ill? Bhe can’t be going 
to die?” 

“To die! Good gracious no, my lady; 
the Countess, 
and I'd rather*not have to tell you—but if 
your ladyship will“ persist, I don’t like her 
eyes.” 

“Dolly has’ beautifal eyes!” said May, 
simel. 

“ Indeed she. has; my lady, but there’s a 
look in them Tcan’t fathom. It’s as though 


“| she were looking for, something that never 


came; and then what she said about her 
I* She it not td be’alone at night, 


nights ongh 
2 and yet if might frighten her if I suggested 
better,’ said Dolly; quietly,  ‘* L- 


sitting up wish her.” 
“T shink if will be best if you sleep on the 


\boiddir sofa,” ‘said May, thoughfally; * then 


iI’oan eal! you if—if 
(Parkins, 


' 


ré is any need, and, 
"t-tell mamma. Being here is 
cousin’ s-best chance of fetting well, and 
if mother thonghit her very ill she might feel 
it right to send her home.” 

“«* You needn’t fear, my lady, Then you will 


‘leave the door of your bedroom talocked, and 


if T hear any sound I can come in?’ Of course 
—_ stand: that between your room and 
"8. 


Lady Vivian paid a visit, to the boudoir. 
Dolly seemed better then, and talked of her 
sister's honeymoon, and Basil’s rejoining his 
regiment qaite cheerfully. The Countess felt 
reags 

“You are only just a little out of sorts, 
dear,” she‘said, as she gave her a good-night 
kiss, ‘“‘ Depend upon it we shall have you 
quite well in no time.” 

The invalid’ was in bed by ten, May 
watoked her for a few moments, bat the grey 
eyes clogéd almost as soon as her head touched 


| seemed to give her fresh courage. 


“ You | 


| what it would cause. 





the pillow ; and her sleep seemed sosound that | 


May Delaval began to wonder if, after all, she , 


had alarmed hereelf withont cauge. 

Bat in spite of this she allowed Parkins to 
keep her. vigil in the boudoir, and, by some 
strange instino!,.instead of undressing, shi 
merely.took off her heavy trailing: gown, an 


‘put on & warm,;loose fitting wrapper, Ua- 


plaiting her hair she twisted it round her 
head;.and then; with a strange sense of 
expsotarcy, she stretched herself on the bed— 
and: waited, . ) 
Lady May's firm:intention had besn not to 





g2 to sleep, bat she was young, healthy,, and | 


tired. ature, assérs 
dropped off almogt-withoué knowing it. 


her sleep-was.not.so.sound as usnal. About | 


fed iss rights, and she ; 
But | 


like some virgin martyr of olden times in her 
long white night-dress, her soft hair falling 
like a veil over her shoulders, her grey eyes 
full of a passionate entreaty, her little hands 
clasped feverishly together. 

‘* Have pity!’ cried the poor child, her 
eyes fixed on the large arm-chair by the fire, 
as though she saw someone sitting there. 
“Oh, for Heaven's sake, have pity cn me. [I 
did not know what I was doing. Have 
mercy ?"” 

May felt her blood ran cold. Shs clutched 
at Parkins’ dress for support, Just the mere 
contact with nurse's kind, motherly form 
Dorothy's 
eyes turned towards them once or twice, bat 
she never seemed to see them. Her whole 
mind was rivetted on her appeal. 

**T did not understand,’’ she moaned. ‘TI 
did what you told me. How conld I tell 
Oh, give it me back, for 
pity’s sake.” 

She paused, and seemed to wait for an 
answer; then suddenly, as they watched her, 
her limbs grew rigid. It was as though she 
had been turned into stone. The outstretched 
arms were motionless, the head seemed 
glued into its bent posture, the eyes closed ; 
it was as though all life, all animation, hau 
suddenly been quenched. 

Mrs. Parkins waited a minute. She was a 
strong, muscular woman, with plenty of 
power in her limbs. With a raised finger, as 
though to command May's silence, she turned 
down the bed Dorothy had quitted, as though 
to prepare it for its occupant. Thea she tock 
the still form up in her arms, placed it safely 
in bed, heaped the clothes over, and touching 
the young lady's arm to ask her to follow 
returned to May's room. 

May threw herself into a chair, and shook 
from head to foot as one that has the agus, 
Mrs, Parkins made up the fire, and then 
waited until her. young lady seemed able to 
listen to her, before she said,— 

‘* Don’t look like that, my ladylady! I shall 
never forgive myself for letting you see her if 
it makes yon ill!’’ 

May turned towards her eagerly. 

‘* What does if mean?” 

‘* Now, my lady, you need not look so trou- 
bled. Poor Miss Dorothy is not mad; nor has 
she really done anything wrong, poor lamb, 
though her words would make you think so. 
It’s just a case of sleep-walking—nothing else 
in the world.” 

‘* Bat——”” 

“ There's no danger,’’ declared Narse, ‘‘ un- 
less you wake her suddenly, and frighten her. 
Why, my lady, there’s a sight of people walk 
in their aleep !” 

“Bat why?” persisted May. 

** Well, the doctor has to find that out,’’ said 
Narse. ‘The moment Miss Dorothy told me 
she slept all night, and yet felt dull and tired 
at waking, I guessed what it was.” 

May trembled. 

“ She might kill herself !” 

‘* No, no, my lady; it’s not so bad as that. 
She's ili and troubled, peor dear young lady ! 
If Imay make so bold to say so, Lady May, 
I'd fancy she has a trouble she can’t speak of. 
Ié preys upon her mind when she’s alone at 
night, and she fancies it’s bigger that it is ; 


‘midbight she wokerwith.a stari,. and sitting but the rest and change'll work a care.” 


: 


up-listened with a strange. eagerness for the | 
sound. Which had. dii 


disturbed her. 


Tt came again. Her cousin’s voice, no) 


imistake about that, and not. raised or excited, 


{ 
‘from tHe boudoir. Evidently the old nurse had 


i 





on! ane agg 12 unrecognizable by ita sup- 
wratesin. May.started to her fest jush ea 
the doar opened, and. Mrs, Parkins came in 


cted.come alarm, .and been preparéd.. She 
held in her hand a glase‘of Bs which -she 
insisted on May’s swallowing, then keeping 
very cloge, together, the..two went into 


Ma; "Dilgenl always. self posseased 
ay: 6 was . Beit - posses. ‘ 
D bite het lipa to" Keepe back the | 


buf the ha to’ Keep back 
cry which rose to them... On the ground 
knelt Dorothy Courtenay, looking almost 


| 





May sighed. : 

“If you had only seen her at her sister's 
wedding, the brightest, merriest child—and 
it’s not much more than a month ago!” 

« You noticed the change at once ?”’ 

‘* Yes; very gradually.” 

‘‘ My lady, just think if you'd had no proper 
rest since Mrs, Ernescliff's wedding, if every 
night, inatead of sleeping quietly, you'd been 


‘acting a play, as it were, that you believed 


real, don’t you think you'd be wan and pale? 


Depend upon it, Lady May, now we've found’ 


out what ails her, Miss Dorothy will soon pick 
up her strength.” 

“ Oaghtn’t we to go back,” suggested May, 
'tand look at her?” 

Naree decided to go alone, She told May 
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two people must make more noise than one, 
and so the janger of arousing her cousin would 
be increased. 

She was thankful when she saw poor Dorothy 
that the young lady was spared the sight. 

The child was kneeling up in bed, repeating 
the piteous entreaties, and this time her voice 
had such an agonised ring that Parkins almost 
determined, at all risks, to rouse her. But fear 
of the shock to her nervous system prevailed, 
and co the old nurse crept back to Lady May, 
and persuaded her to go to bed, assuring her 
she could be of no uze to her cousin. 

“IT know the Countess means to send for 
the doctor early in the morning, my lady, and 
if you don’t get some rest you won't be fit to 
sit with Miss Dorothy and amase her,”’ per- 
snaded the old servant. ‘‘I shall be within 
hearing ; and, indeed, poor lamb, it's little any 
of us can do for her!” 

Thos adjured, May went to bed, her last 
thought a wild hope that Adam Goldsmith 
had been as good as his word, and really seen 
Dr. Macdonald. 

She need not have feared. Where she was 
concerned, he thought nothing of paing or 
trouble, 

Late as it was when he left Park lane, he 
droye at once to Harley-street, where his 
intifmacy with the physician was sach an 
established fact that, though past nine, he was 
shown at once into the library, where his 
friend was enjoying at the same time coffee 
and a new scientific work. 

“Ha, Goldsmith! what good wind blows 
you here? My wife and the children are at 
Hastings with my mother, and I am a lone, 
lorn bachelor for the time being.” 

“T “have come on business,” said Adam, 
with a slight uneasiness in his tone; ‘‘ and— 
I will confess it—to ask a great favour at your 
bands.” 

Dr. Macdonald smiled. 

“My dear fellow, if you've come pro- 
feasionally, I don't think you need be anxious, 
You possessed a splendid constitution as a 
young man, and your quiet, regular life must 
have kept it in its original soundness. I 
should say you might be accepted by the most 
sorupulons life assurance, only, being a 
Craps, you don’t require to take out a 

ity.’ 


“T§ is not about myself. Macdonald, I 
believe I am doing a very eccentric thing. If 
I offend the etiquette of your profession, you 
musi forgive me.” 

“I don’t think we are likely to quarrel,” 
said the doctor, smiling. ‘And, of course, 
whatever you tell me is a secret from the 
world. Now, what is it?” 

“Do you remember at Heidelberg our 
researches into mesmerism and sach pheno- 
mena?” 

* Perfectly,”” but Adam Goldsmith noticed 
his expression changed, as though he did not 
like the question. : 

“You scoffed at it, and I was a trifle bitter,” 
he continued. 

‘‘Before you say any more,” interrupted 
Macdonald, I had better tell you that my 
views are changed. I believe great cures are 
sometimes wrought by mesmerism and its 
kindred sciences; bat I believe the risk of 
meddling with such mysteries so great that I 
would never consent to entrust one dear to me 
to such experiments!” 

Goldsmith nodded. 

“ T'm glad to hearit. NowI'm going to en- 
croach on medical etiquette. I am here at 
the request of one of your patients, Lady 
May Delaval.” 

“ She is not a patient. She never ailed any- 
thing in her life, and unless she dies by acci- 
dent or violence will probably live till she’s 
ninety |’ said Dr. Macdonald, with a comical 
look at his friend, as though he thought the 
opinion must be very agreeable to him. “ She’s 
@ suitable girl, too, though she is an heiress. 
Surely you are not going to tell me she’s 
better with mesmerism ?”’ 

In a very few words Adam Goldsmith ex- 
plained the case, only keeping back Cyril 





Westwood's part in it, and the name of the 
lady May Delaval considered her cousin’s de- 
stroyer. Dr, Macdonald listened with intense 
interest. 

“TI always thought her a sensible girl,” 
he said, when Adam had finished, ‘and 
she’s right in saying it would never do to 
tell her mother. The Countess is a charming 
woman; but she hasa feminine horror ofthings 
she can't understand ; and if her unfortunate 
niece is really under their mysterious infia- 
ence, would be inclined, I fanoy, to send her 
home at once. If your favour simply consists 
in my holding my tongue to Lord and Lady 
Vivian, I think I can grant it, I don’t sap- 

they willask me if their nieoe’s disorder 
is caused by mesmeric spells, and so long as 
they don't I can keep siient.”’ 

* And you think that is the case?" 

“T could not possibly give an opinion with. 
out seeing Miss Courtenay. I agree with Lady 
May 80 far as to believe that such things have 


“Then people possessing such demoniacal 
powers should be killed 1” 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor, sharply. 
You would have to commit wholesale murders, 
Mesmerism has qaite a host of ardent sup- 
porters, and would be harmless enough if 
exercised only on public interests. I know 
two women who make a handsome fortune by 
their ‘cures.’ I believe fully that if the 
people who go to them consulted a medical 
man and followed his advice, they would derive 
equal benefit; but you ses the process would 
be less interesting. The ladies are of high 
birth and great fascinations. They are 
to be consulted more than five months in the 
yest. and their patients pay heavy fees. I 

w, in some cases of insomnia and hysteria 
the result of their treatment has been really 
marvellous; but then I consider them special- 
ists, and at the head of their dlass.”’ 

“ You mean they have studied deeply ?” 

‘I don't believe they have studied at all. 
They come of a family in which mesmeric 
gifts are almost an inheritance. In every gene- 
9 cod Bgoncnnn Sa comiieed = at least 
one women has @ powers, 
In days gone by she candidly admits it was 
rather a dangerous attribute, being called in 
yon language witchcraft, or having an 
‘ evil eye.’ " 

« = you think thase two ladies really do 


Dr. Macdonald did not answer the question. 

‘I think they are making « fortune in a 
very harmless fashion. If people like to go 
to them, and pay large sums, I see no harm in 
their profiting by the folly. I believe, my- 
self, common sense, regular exercise, and a 
moderate amount of perseverance would do 
more than all their ‘ passes ;’ but it’s a free 
country, and if people like to fancy themselves- 
cured by a few tricks of legerdemain I see no 
harm in it.” 

“And you know these ladies, and like 
et kn hem slightly. Honestly speaki 

es ow them slightly. Honestly ing, 
I do not like them. When in their company I 
am often given to thinking it would fare ill 
with anyone who offended them.” 

“ aon quite pew csige we ys ner 

“ They are adepts in their art. 6 : 
sess & skill as mesmerisers I have coer sa 
equalled. If ever they had an enemy, don’t 
yepeme what a terrible weapon they would 

ve at command?” 

“ You are almost repeating Lady May Dela- 
val’s words. Her theory is that her cousin's 
state of health is produced by mesmerism 
exercised by some one who has an object in 
injuring her.” 

“ a plausible; but who is the some 
one?’ 


“Tam not at liberty to say 1" 

Dr. Macdonald raised his eyebrows. 

“Then there is some one, It is not merely 
a — of Lady May's about some visionary 


“No; there is some one!” 
“ A woman ?” 





A 
“ A young lady to whom Lady Ma 
has an unconquerable aversion. This mea”! 
certain. From the day of this person's ini? 
— with Miss Courtenay she began to 
e.”’ 

** If you believe all this, Goldsmit 
keeping something back. The myelin 
‘ young lady * must et yang . 

“ ly May says she wanted to estrang, 
Miss Courtenay from her lover!" 

“ Oh, there was a lover ! That complicate 
ret what does he say to his fianciy’, 


“ She is not his fiancée. He wentaw F 
=, a proposing ! ” — 


** You may look cynical, but there i 
doubt he was deeply attached to Miag Courts 
nay ” 


“Well, Goldsmith, you evidently are of 
Lady May Delaval’s opinion. Of oonrse | 
can’t pledge myself to it yet. I must see Mis; 
Courtenay, and gain some knowledge of her 


overeat mesmerism.” 
“ You think such a thing could be ?” 

**T don't think many women can have guch 
power. I know either of the two ladies | 
spoke of just now could effect all you have 
told me of; but theirs is quite an exceptional 
case, Indeed, I did hear that the bad 
found her health utterly broken down by the 
continued strain, and that her relative had 
had to procure a new assistant who did no} 
succeed so completely |” 
not speak to the Countess of 
our impressions ? 

“Certainly not!" 

‘Lady May is very much attached to her 
ona oh tia ot 

“ you are much ai 
May. -Really, Goldsmith, you puzzle “4 
ae whole on are fond of you. It's oe 

anyone with average perception, you have 
only to ask for the daughter to win her. You 
are fathoms deep in love with her, and yet you 
keep silent?" 

rene seat 

‘* Well, you have money enou save you 
from any chance of being thought mercenary | 
Besides, it so ha: there is no entail, and 
Og ee 
off with a i of course 
— always keep the fortune her godfather 

eft her.” 

“I always understood the estates wore 
strictly entailed? I am sure I have been told 

” 


80. 

“ They used to be. The present Earl joined 
with his father to cut off the entail. I don't 
suppose a dozen people know the fact, but 
Lord Vivian can do whatever he pleases with 
his property. If his daughter vexed him he 
cond taake thet nice young nephew of his 
heir. So really, if Vivian Court is the drav- 
back to your felicity, you might speak out at 
once.’ 

Adam Goldsmith shook his head. 

‘* I shall never marry |” 

“Well, you know your own business best, 
bat I think you area foolish fellow.” 

Atter Adam Goldsmith's visit if was 0° 
surprise to Dr. Macdonald to receive a few 
lines from Lady Vivian, asking him to call 
that morning to see her niece, Miss Oourtensy, 
who was out of health. The Earl's gout wa 


visit, OF , 
better, and no longer needed a dail coo 


not have to 

It flashed on the doctor as he read her note 
she must be really anxious, or she would have 
waited until he paid his visit to her husband 
the following day. 

Knowing the habits of the family well, Dr. 
Macdonald arrived at Park.lane at the _ 
time when he knew the Countess would : 
answering the voluminous letters for _ 
her husband often talked of engaging s priva 
secretary. " 

The Earl always dictated his replies to = 
wife, and was so impatient of interraption 
that it was pretty certain the doctor wou ald 
his new patient before Lady Vivian wo 
escape from her attendance on his old oné 
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Lady May came to meet the doctor, and 
took him upstairs. 

“] persuaded Dcrothy to have her break- 
fast in my boudoir ; she looks so tired and ill, 
Did Mr. Goldsmith call on you last night, 
Dr. Macdonald?” 

“He did.” 

“ And he told you my fears ?” 

« Yes, and I replied your ladyship's theory 
possible, but not probable. I trust you do not 
condemn me as hopelessly commonplace ?"’ 

‘‘No; but more has happened since. Par- 
kins, my old nurse, will explain to 5 onu,’’ 

Parkins met them at the door of the boudoir, 
and had a little talk with the dootor on her 
own account, when he was at last ushered into 
his patient’s presence. Used as he was to sad 
sights the physician felt a thrill of pity. 
Dorothy Courtenay was so beantifal and so 
childlike ; innocence and purity were stamped 
on her brow; she looked made for happiness 
—to be the sunshine of & good man's home— 
and yet one glance told the experienced, prac- 
tised eye of the doctur that some subtle mis. 
chief was at work, 

Dorothy answered his questions freely. She 
did not complain of any pain, she was only 
very tired and very weak; she did not think 
she wanted to get better, only jast to rest, not 
to feel so tired, eo dull and heavy. Yee, she 
was glad she had come to London; she liked 
to be with May.” 

“You are fond of your cousin?” eaid Dr. 
Macdonald, gently. “You know she would 
not harm you. Now tell me—is there anyone 
you are afraid of ?”” 

A great change swept over the fair, wasted 
face. Dolly trembled as though smitten with 
. ae answers, which had 

80 an y, sto - She just 
looked into the doctor's feos oth the share 
stealing down her cheeks, 

“ Poor little thing!” he said, gently. ‘Do 
you know, Miss Courtenay, I think your 
cousin is your best dootor?- Don’t you feel 
better when she is with you?” 

“Yes.” And then she added, in a whisper, 
“ May is quite safe; it can’t hurt her.” 

It was no use to ask the child what she 
meant, all she conveyed, by that mysterious 
ite Deeply moved, Doctor Macdonald said 


— 

“I will write you a prescription, but what 
you need is rest. Lady May will keep you 
amused, and see that you don’t tire yourself ; 
and Mrs. Parkins, who is my favourite nurse, 
will feed you with all kinds of nourishing 
delicacies. Bat there is one thing we cannot 
help you in unless you let us. Is there any- 
thing on your mind? It seems to me some 
fear trou you. Now, Miss Courtenay, you 
may be frightening yourself for the merest 
fancy. I don’t ask you to confide in me, a 
perfect stranger, but surely you might un- 
burden your heart to your cousin,? Whatever 
18 on your mind tell her. I don’t think you 
can have done anything wrong, my poor child ! 
You are most likely worrying yourself over a 
chimera ; but whatever it is tell your cousin. I 
have known her from a child, and I can 
Promise you will not find her harsh or un: 
sympathising.”’ 

_ The girl turned to May with a look of pas- 
sionate love; her lips moved as thengh about 
tospeak. Then a convalsive shudder passed 
over her frame, as though disturbed by some 
invisible power, and with a smothered sob she 


“T dare not! Oh! I dare not! She would 
80 angry !’’ 
(To be continued.) 


Ee oenemeniell 


__ AN enormous number of animals are killed 
in Siberia yearly for their fur. At the last 
summer fair of Irbit, which is a market for 
only a part of the fars exported from Siberia, 
no less than 3,180,000 skins of equirrels were 
offered for sale. Ot other varieties there were 
11,000 blue fox, 140,000 marmot, 30,000 pole- 











A GOLDEN HARVEST. 
—o— 
One spring day I meta lassie— 


Half my tale is told in this— 
And the first glance that she gave me 





Filled me with a nameless bliee. 
Sanbeamse glistened in her tresses, 

Roses blossomed on her cheek, 
And I longed to fold her little 

Hand in mine, and hear her speak. 


Then I held a secret parley 
With the roguish god of love, 
And he promised his assistance, 
And that he his power woald prcve. 
So that very hour there entered 
Deep down in the lassie’s hear, 
All unknown to her, a seedlet 
On the tip of Capid’s dart. 


Well, each day I met the maiden 
In the woodland by the brook, 
And at first she would not deign me 

One shy word, scarce e’en a louk. 
Bat I bided on in patience 

Till the little seed should thrill 
With its new, sweet life, for Capid 

Promised, and he would falfil. 


So when summer's passioned kisses 
Filled the earth with rich perfume— 
While the meadow and the woodland 
Were a mass of glowing bloom— 
Then my lassie’s lips would flatter, 
And her golden head bend low, 
When I'd find her by the brooklet, 
In the sunset's radiant glow. 


Sammer's golden hours vanished, 
All the lovely flowers were dead : 

Wood and hills were gay appareiled, 
Tn a robe of gold and red ; 

Autumn breezes sighed and whispered 
Little secrets in the wood, 

And the golden-rod was blooming 
Where my little lassie stood. 


I had found her there—my darling; 
Lips apart and eyes ashine ; 
And I told my tender story 
With her dear hands clasped in mine, 
Not a word those sweet lips uttered, 
But her love was all confessed 
When she bowed the golden glory 
O! her head upon my breast. 





A DESPERATE DEED. 


—i0— 
CHAPTER XLIX, 


He would not believe her then— 
Reiteration? It 


Iw vain ! 
would accept no denial. 
would be waste of breath. 
Would she throw down her hand, confess, 
depend on his mercy? Never! Why the 
world, life, would be over and done with for 
her if the story of that night at the little 
country inn were ever to become known. 
Harold would banish her. She could not go 
back to Damyn. He was too proud to receive 
her now, even if she wished to return to him, 
Ah, what man would not be ? 


shall take my story to the earl—my belief, my 
accusation |” 

Sach a determined tone !—iron resolve in 
every note of it. 

. A wild, womanish rage took possession of 
er, 

a It you do,” she cried, fiercely, ‘I will kilZ 

ou!’ 
A mad, foolish threat, such as a child might 
have made, 

Bat Lionel Carzon, pausing jast without 
the door, his graep on the handle, heard, 
paused; then, witha feeling of actual dismay, 
went in, 

Gecffrey Damyn's amused, weary laugh was 
sounding through the room. 

* Lady Silverdale! I beg your pardon "”— 
as he stambled over a chair—‘ bat coming 
from the light, I can hardly eee. Lady lea 
sent me to look for you. She said I would 
find you here, and must bring you down for 
a cup of tea,” 

The countess laughed pleasantly. 

‘Ts it really late enough for tea?” in her 
rich, balf-mocking voice. 
delightfully entertained I had no idea it was 
time for sach a very important performance 
as kettledrum.” 

Young Carzon was puzzled. Was it this in- 
souciante and serene little lady before him who 
had cried out so savagely a minute ago, “If 
yon do, I will kill you?” 

Of course it might be merely a pbrace income 
story she had been telling; but no! it had 


realistic. 

The three passed out of the door, down tke 
great galleried and pillared ttairway. 

In the hall below were lights and langhter, 
the frou-frou of silks, the cozy clatter of china, 
entrancing idleness, gossip, enjoyment, flirta- 
tion. 

A little tempest of raillery greeted them as 
they descended. They had come at last, and 
my lady had surely been stealing a nap—on 
Christmas Day, too! 

The idea of any one committing a theft on 
Christmas Day ! 

And where had Sir Geoffrey been? Indit- 
ing an epistle to a mahogany-hued inamorata 
at Calcutta? For shame! Indeed, neither 
deserved any tea. 

With a laughing protest, my lady put both 
her pretty pink palms to her ears, made her 
way across the polished, tiger-skinned floor to 
where, in an exquisite tea-gown of violet vel- 
vet, Lady Iva presided over the urn. 

“ Don’t listen to my defamers; heed not 
their heartless suggestions!" she pleaded. 
“ But give me a oup, like a darling, and make 
it, as Paddy preferred his punch—hot, strong, 
and sweet !” 

“Take care!” called out Mr, O’Donnell— 
“I’m a Paddy, you know.” 

Lady Iva’s lovely lips softened into a he- 
witching smile. 

Then more power to you!” she cricd 
gaily. 

How the great fire did crackle ! and how the 
sparks flew up the chimney’s cavernous threat. 
And the light went agers and flickering 
everywhere—the cherry red light. It fell on 
the big jars of potpcurri;it set the silver 
glistening ; it brought out the delicious daffodil 
of a woman’s gown; it ran ruddily over the 
tiered weapons upon the walls; it turned the 
chimney shields to burnished gold; it lit the 





‘‘What nonsensical speeches you make!” 
she cried, with a poor, rickety attempt at a 
laugh. 

Silently he moved away from her toward 
the door. 

‘“« Where are you going?” 
«Into town.” 
“Why?” 

“To telegraph my lawyer to find and send 
me a copy of my marriage papers.” 

A sudden fear froze her. 

“ And then?” 

So sullenly the gloaming was filling the 





~“ 10,000 badger, 1,300,000 hare, and 2,000 


room, 
‘* And then,” slowly and with emphasis, ‘I 





whole old hall with a thousand dancing beams, 
a thousand glowing, uncertain reflections. 

And it lingered most lovingly, Lionel 
Carzon thought, on Lady Iva’s fair proud face 
her snowy, sparkling hands, her softly-massed 
shining hair, her quaint and dask-hued velvet 
drees 


‘* Where are you off to, Damyn?” 

It was the Earl’s hearty voice which asked 
the question. 

Sir Geoffrey, coated and spurred, busy with 
the door-bolt, turned his bronze head. 

‘' To town.” 

The Earl started up. 

‘* Why, hang it! no, old boy! You can’t be 


“TI was being so” 


sounded indisputably earnest, most intensely. 
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in such a dence of a hurry as all that. Why, 
you will never be back in time for dinner! ’ 

His guest laughed shortly. 

“Immensely sorry, Silverdale, but I must 
risk that. My business is urgent.” 

Did he shoot a significant glance at his 
hostess—a stern and defiant glance? Or did 
she imagine it ? 

‘Ig Solomon Moses driving you so hard as 
all that? ” questioned Jimmie Talbot, gravely. 

** Perhaps he is going to call on Nora Dallas, 
Jimmie,’ suggested Captain Richardson. 

“Or to keep twilight tryst,” proffered the 
Earl. 

Bareheaded, shaggy-coated, the lamplight, 
the wavering crimson firelight full-on his 
tawny head, the pale, delicate-featured - pa- 
trician face, he stood and laughed back at 
them. 

*I ory you, mercy! WHile you bask in the 
fragrance of—of Oolong, I go cut: from Para- 
dise to perdition.” 

“ Toat is a new name ‘for Rothlyn,” mused 
Jimmie. ‘* Never heard it before— Perdition.” 

* Hold on!" called Mr O'Donnell. You 
know what Scott wrote: 


**T was Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
‘Twas Christmas told the merriest tale !’ 


‘* And I think Christmasshould bring a good 
song with it, too. My dear,” to Lady. Iva, 
“before Sir Geoffcey goes, won't you sing 
the last you: learned'to pleaseme? Ah, do 
now!” 

‘*« Without notes—here?” 

** We'll be, more. than, contens''—a gallant 
bow—‘' with ‘the music of your voice,’’’ 

she dropped the sugar-tongs to bring her 
hands together. 

‘‘Ah ! how shall I. thank you for. so flatter, 
ing an assertion? "’ 

“ By singing, my dear!’ he said. 

—— you will never hear me,in this huge 
hi 88 
Mr. O'Donnell rose to the occasion. 

“ Ab, bat we shall.see you!” 

She rose and swept him an exaggerated. and, 
graceful courtesy. 

‘Tell us truly—when. did:you. kiss, the 
blarney-stone ?"’ 

He shook his white head ruefailly. 

‘“‘ Faith, never, my dear, or. wouldn’s be a 
battered old bachelor to-night.” 

And ‘then when the laugh had,subsided, and 
they all joined in importaging her,,the Earl's 
daughter, still sittivg, in her buge, throna-like 
chair; lifted-her fresh, sweet, strong, young 
voice. and sang the song-her old friend craved. 

And at the door Sir-Geoffrey, Damyn pansed 
and listened. 

How plaintive it was, thrilling through the 
silence: and the ficeshine, that. loyal. Irish 
melody : 


‘Oh, what was love made for, if ’tis not the 
same 
Through joy and through torment, through 
glory and. shame /”’ 


What, indeed ? 

A hesitant frown crossed the face of the 
man at the door. 

He had loved Marguerite, He loved her to- 
day—now, when he was about to wrest her 
kingdom from her—more than ‘be had ever 
loved the beautiful, statelyigirl he had pur- 

to‘marry if he could. 

Pshaw! he must stick to his resolation, 
There was‘ villainy somewhere.””’ He must, 
he would drag it‘out into the daylight. 

The ‘was-doue.. He joined in the eager 
approval of. the othere—turned to: go. 

“ Ah; there is the’ dressing: bell,” declared 
Lady Iva. ‘‘Can you not wait, Sir Geof- 


pe ‘9 
‘ith a bright, courteous smile on his lips, 
he wheeled around. 

“T fear not, Bot I shall be\back early— 
not later than half-past ter.’ 

The others rose with laughter and bustle— 
prepared to disperse, 

And Geoffrey Damyn: went out into the cold 


and blowy Christmas night—out into the dark- 
ness and the drifting snow. 

Behind him was light and laughter, and 
soft words and bright glances, and the gleam 
of jewels and the flutter: of, laces, and blithe 
badinage, and the sound of daintily-slippered 
feet—all those enchanting trifles::which go 80 
far toward making existence.a thing of grace 
and beauty. From it all:he wentforth. 


CHAPTER L.. 


Drives, long, formal; elegant, was over, 
The dear, delightful after-hour had come. 

In the drawing-room was. the drowsy hum 
of conversation, sounding like the “‘ marmur- 
ing of innumerable bees,” 

The Earl was in capital spirits. He had a 
gay word for everyone. He was fall of comi- 
cal anecdotes, of infectious good-humonr, 

And to his wife, whenever they chanced to 
meet, he was remorsefally gentle, most tender 
and loving. 

She was not looking well, he told himself. 
When the holidays were over he would take 
her and Iva on the Continent for a few months. 
The change would do her good, 

She wore her favourite gown of rich black 
velvet. A raffle of rare old point edged the 
open corsage. The arms were bare to the 
shoulders. She hada knot of crimson roses 
" The 7 face. betrayed h 

he young, mignonne face. ayed to-night 
an almost deathly pallor. But bright 
were the large grey eyes, and she and 
talked with a charm, a fervour, which kept a 
little coterie around her chair. 

Now and then Lionel Curzon looked at her 
in perplexed deliberation, 

Whats had she meant by speaking so to 
Damyn? She mast. have been jesting. But 
no, it. bad not: sounded like a jest. Well, it 
was none of his.business, anyhow. 

Bat he did so.wish he. could findan oppor- 
tunity for afew words.with Lady Iva! All 
the evening she had sedulously avoided him. 

There was that idiot::of' a Richardson 
monopolizing her-now. He «always: had dis- 
liked military mend And this fellow.had not 
an idea above.the polish of his ‘shoes: and the 
set of his-tie about him | 

He was working’ himself into a state of 
vindictive resentment the innocent 
captain, when his liege lady glanced up, 
chanced to behold his wrathfal countenance. 

What i —her appalling 
hearileasness? Asif she could ever be really 
unkind: to, him—the dear boy! 

Unaware of her relenting reverie, thé» dear 
boy leaned against the pianc—a very Apollo 
in evening dress—moody-browed, though, as 
Hamlet. 

He wished Damyn was in Japan. It was 
hard to have your rival under: the same roof 
as your love. It gave him a decidedly unfair 
advantage. He had felt so-sure of Iva for 
awhile, Yesterday, when that little episode 
of the mistletoe had ocourred’ in the library, 
he had made up his mfnd to demand an 
answer of Iva that evening: He: felt confi- 
dent it would’ be a blessed one for him: 

Then the next day—to-day—he could give 
Sir Geoff an answer'to his: impertinent 
query as to by whom he was appointed Lady 
lya’s_protector. 

He could. say, ‘She has given me the 
tight 1” 

Bat, alas, he had adopted last eveniag a 
tone his high-spirited sweetheart had not 
—, and there was “‘a little rift within the 

ute.” 

And the answer he had promised Sir 
Geoffrey it had not been in his power.to give. 

“Mr. Carzon!” 

‘‘ I beg your pardon!" 

re started from his soliloqay, turned tothe 
speaker. 

It was Aunt Clara, looking like a com. 
mounistically.charactered individual, in’ her 





*peony-red plush and garnets. 


aay > look at Lilian!” zc, 

er tone was ponderous as-her personality, 
He turned his gaze on the:Counteas,, as 
She was for the while alone. On « low, 
velvet divan she sat. Her hands were clasped 
on her knees. Her head was)a, little lifted, 
Her face = a — weird Sven It 
was very white,\save fora single burning spot 
on. either’ soft cheek. Her. lips:, were like 
threads of, scarlet flame.. Black and brilliant 
her great, sad eyes shone into vacancy. 
Carzom gave his companion an, interroga. 
tive glance, 

‘* Something is wrong there... I believe that 
chiid at .the, lodge died of .some, contagions 
disease, and she has taken it. from-him. You 
never sawa woman in health look like that.” 
‘She looks very lovely,’’ Curzon. replied, 


slowly. 

** Yes,. but, it’s fever. Unless—it. couldn't 
be >? 
—— 


“ It couldn't be.the plam-pudding! ” 

He laughed aloud. 

“e Oh, neil ” 

Mrs, Vere looked relieved. 

**T didn't think so. It was such a partion- 
larly good pudding. And the sance—did you 
notice the sauce ? 

Bat his th shad taken wing. 

(Captain Richardson was leaving Lady Iva.) 

* The flavouring waa so. delicious—exactly 


enough rose-water. 
Even this. verbal dig, in the ribs. passed un- 


heard. 
She led; ber socialistic, fan. 
“Tn ir. sances, here they, use such fine 


bay reg 
(AtJast Richardson had succeeded in. tear- 
ing himself away.) 

ack to the rosy-cheeked, corkscrew-curled 
old lady beside him: came Carzon’s roving 


What,under the gun had she been. talking 
about? Brandy? Sarely.;she. said. some- 
thing epont.: besmely: Who. had been in- 

algin 

6: Pa yea--very:! " he murmured, politely. 

ia} ir. ” 

“ I¢.ia.atrocioualy, ung for a {el- 
low to so far forget himself !” 

* Sixt”? 

ee Eb 2 ” 

“You misnndératoed me.” 

“ Oh,.no,” cheerfally. ‘‘ You were remark- 
ing Aiclane!, Haunnaton gees rid of a good deal 


sd No, sir,” emphatically. 
“No p oe 
Innocent were.the handsome. brown eyes— 


sane ; ted.f ting 
ut: was preven rom. repeating by 
the.Earl, who, just..then. came. up. to, Carzon 


and carried, him. off to. see:.a ioularly fine 

pyene-vnieh they had been:speaking of during 
inner. ' 

They. passed: the: Countess as, they crossed 


the room, and atopped.a moment to,chat. — 

Even tbe. Earl was:struek by her peculiar 
appearance, expression. 

“ Are you well, dear 2y’ 

‘Oh, yes.” 

s Raton 4 = 

Jaughed, turning to; young Carzon 

flinging -out./her. little; hands witha pretty, 
deprecating gesture. 

“Suche question! Don’t I look well? Ob, 
please flatter me a tiny bit—say I do.!.”’ 

The Earl’s blue.eyea. looked all the flattery 
she could ask. 

bs ze well,” 
shall: I sa —tfairly 
po dalicious langh of hers chimed.out 
‘ ; 
ithaca you! That is very nice indeed. 
In gratitude I shallmot detain you.” 

And she swept'them a grt lowly bow 
and.went away from them down the drawing- 
reom, her train falli 


i hat 
ei prilteats" fedipene aa 





behind her, her 
armeand bosom contrasting marvellously with 


o@tsw So 
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per sad-hued dress, her face irradiated by a 
peanty, o¥y excitement almost startling. 

In her neatt was fear which was almost 
despair, with one wild possibility shudder- 
ingly coming, as shudderingly going. 





CHAPTER LI. 
Ir was open warfare now— war to the'knife, 


And she knew ‘that his—Sir Geoffrey Damyn’s | | 


powerfol argument: of’ fact would blant and 
torn aside, as though it’ were bnt‘a child’s toy 
sword, the solitary weapon—denial—which she 
could rear in her frail woman's hands: 

Tue fact of Marguerite’s marriage to'Damyn 
could be very y proven. Mrs. Stanford 
conld declare the’ time the girl came’ to’ her 


house, the time she went away, to visita school f[ 


friend ; and the woman who had been their 
servant in that-viliage om the seashore; could 
she not explain where those six weeks’ were 
paseed 7—tell, too, How it was to her house the 
young lady’ came, one rainy April evening, 
and under hér poor shelter Mrs; Damyn’s 
child was born ?° 

But to prove that she was Marguerite would 
be a harder ‘task— not such an insurmountable 
one, though, 

That tell-tale sear upon her palm! Was not 
the servant referred to in the room when the 
accident ocourred? And did not’ Mrs, Stan: 
ford notice it on her return, and insist’on balm- 
ingand healing it ? 

Then there was Mrs. Martin ‘Simpson, If’ 
the proprietress of that small inn was appealed 
to, che would’ doubtless recall.the locket she 
had found on the dead lady. 

And who would consider it likely that the 
Countess of Silverdale would, allow. her sister 
to wear that portrait-upon her heart? ~ Her 
handwriting, too—Iva had remarked that. 
She also had seen her meet Reuben in the 
“Al iright be plaasibl ide, all f 

might y put aside, ‘ought 
down, the whole accusation deliberately lied. to 
death, were if not for that mark—that zig-zag 
ted _line—which across her own fair hand 
seemed to scrawl: 

“ Defeat |" 

Yes, they had all seen if, commiserated and 
commented on it when she had returned home 
—her father, her aunt; Lilian—and she had. 
told them some flimey story of.a bottle of par: 
famery which had broken in, her grasp. 

But it the question.as to.identity were agi- 
tated, as it undoubtedly, would. be now, 
instantly would those who had eeen the sear 
declare it .had seared the:palm of Marguerite, 
not Lilian, And then: would: not Harold re. 
member how she had wailed over baby Willie, 
last night, and cried out : 

“ My own child!” 

“ No—oh, no! the case was quite hopeless,” 
Look where she would, she could see no ray.of 
light, In a few days, at farthest, her, reign 
would be over, her day gone. 

here was one way out.of it—only one. 
She grew cold.atthe mere.thoughtof it,. 

Little they knew, or even vaguely dreamed: 
—those charming womenand noble men who: 
filled her beautiful: drawing-room:and talked 
py Se re met bse sage am man: the 

of Silver wae—tittle: they suspected 
the shrinking, the cowardice, the. tragedy, in 
her:-heart, 

The cowardice! Ab, no! Courage, was 
master there—but; a most reckless, most 
deeperate courage. 

And minute by minute it grew.. 

b Littlemamme,'\cried Lady Ira, when they; 
happened to be alone together for: a moment, 

[never saw. yon, look half so. lovely... You 
are actually. bewildering |"? 
nade her. own peculiarly-pleasant 


“And Harold said I was brilliant.? Don’ }, 


overwhelm mel. I ought to.say, something 


Polite in return. But you know how. your 


‘corn my praise. If I were only a. heart- 
bresking young gallant now——” 
And laughingly, they parted. 





Indeed, Lady Iva, all in pale, clinging, azure He would be on his way back. Huste / 
‘silk; her corn-gold hair’shining, her cheeks She sprang up. 

\jast ‘the tintof an-apple-blossom in spring, She drew her wrap tightly around her, 
her violet‘eyes'lavghing and proud and serene | went to the French window, which opened on 
by turns, needed’ no words—so admiring | the balcony and stair, passed ont and down. 
were the glances given her—to tell her how In the white, sharp, drifting night she 
fair 'she:was—what a picture! what a poem! | pansed a moment, irresolute. 

Oaly one way out ! Which way would he come? 

How it rang in my lady’s ears! Is would Sarely, this! 
not be dispelled, silenced. Five minutes more and she stood under a 

If she were to°employ that means of escape, | gigantic, snow-laden oak, half-way down the 
that solitary chance of security, of freedom | main avenue. 
from blame, from contempt, from the curse; She could see the far-away speck of flame 
ofthe man she loved—that sole certainty of | which she knew was the light in ths room of 
concealment—— the lodge where her baby lay dead. 

Oh, she could not! Leaning a little forward, her fiagers grasp- 
| With all'the force of her soul she tried to | ing the brutal weapon, shivering, freezing, 
‘rout the vile suggestion, frantic to desperation, the Countess of Silver. 

More fiercely on her cheek burned that fervid | dale watched and waited. 

a signal, Her great dark eyes streamed 
light. 

| Bhe must not let herself think, She must 
resist the temptation—banizh it. If she could CHAPTER LII. 

not strangle it, it weald conquer her. So Aut the way to town Sir Geoffrey Damyn 
she chattered on to those around her, spoke | found himself repeating the words of the 
of the coming season; of Surdou’s latest | song Lady Iva had sung. 

masterpiece, of the ball given in town by Could he be generous as that? At the 
the Anstrian envoy, of Hunt's Academy | eleventh hour give up his fixed and ficrco 
picture, decision ? ‘ 

But never-once, of course, of the little dead Confound it, no! There must bo no shirk- 
child at’her gates, or the horrible purpose in | ing now. It was the kind of thing a man of 
her heart. honour was bound to see through ! 

It would not be banished. She drove it She had not been false that time in London. 
away. Again it came, It was all the work of that infamous servant 

Some one sang a soaring. hysterical Italian | of his—the whole miserable affuir—-he could 








song. Through its rippling roulades she | comprehend it thoroughly at last. : 
heard only’ the Haunting whisper—over and Ii that were all—if even after that, believ- 


over. ing herself an unwedded wife, she had mar- 


It woke to fresher life‘after a moment's for- ried Lord Silverdale, he would have had for 
getfiiness—it stung like a snake. i her no word of blame. 
On’ way'ous'l | Bat he knew there was some mystery back 


And then ‘they would’ never know of that | of the position she held. 

perilous plot of hers, those she loved, her | It was Lilian Woodville who bad become 

father, Ivja—more than all, Harold. ; the Countess of Silverdale—heaven knows the 
Damyn would be silenced effectually. All papers were full to overflowing with accounts 

would be well. | of it—Lilian, that was the name, And 
Bat could she—dare she ? Marguerite had been chief bridesmaid. He 
“You coward,” she said savagely to herself, recollected that, too. He had read every word 

* you must /”’ | concerning the marriage—every line be could 

en!  fiad aboat the celebration. But later Margue- 

It clanged*out‘from the tower. A panic rite had died, as the papers also duly chron. 

seized her. 'cled. Then why—how was Marguerite here ? 
He had said’ he’ would be-home not later, That was the question which must be 

\than half.past ten, What might he not re- answered. : 

‘solve to say to*the Hurl to-night ? | _Deliriously interwoven with the cadence of 
He was a very determined individual, this _ Moore's sweet song, it beat in hie brain as be 

outraged husband of hers, for ali his languid, | galloped down the avenue. 

easy ways. As he passed the southern lodge hs drew up 
There was no time to'loses What was the his horse, bowed his head. 

night doing? She went to oneocf the windows, Without doubt it was his son who there lay 

looked out. | lifeless—his boy whom he had never knowa. 
A did night for the accomplishment of Her son, too! Godof patience, how she must 

her ‘plan !—cold and'clear, with a boisterous have suffered ! ; 

wind, ‘which, now and then, whirled up the! He swung himself off his horse. Hecpene:l 

snow like spray. And over all, in the steel- | the gates himself, went through and out upon 

dark sky, battalionsof stars and a slow-sailing, | the highway, then straight towards town. 

pallid moon. i Hecould hardly think of Marguerite—the 
Just the one manner of escape—only one, Marguerite he had known—frank, uncalou- 

Well, she would take it. | lating, laughterfal, developing into euch an 
She. turned, left the room unobserved, adventuresy. 

mounted the stairs. | Adventuress? that was a hard word; but 
Just then Carzon and the Earl came out of what other conld heuse? aE «e 

the library. Theformer noticed the childish,! For Lord Silverdale’s wife waa his wite— 

velvet-robed figure ranning lightly up the wide | there was no doubt of that, And Silverdate 

stairway, but the Earl, intereatedly explain- | had never married her, 

ing an artistic anachronism, did not see her. Stop! F os 
Straight to her bedroom, to her wardrobe, A possibility occurred to him which made 

she hurried. She tock down a long cloak of | him rein up suddenly. 

Rassian sable, flang it over her shoulders,| Could it be that the Earl knew—was a 

drew the far hood over her head. party to the farce? 3 
Then, with a.rapidity of motion, born of | Immediately the idea was banished. 

the fear of quailing if she allowed herself to Impossible! He was too proud a man, tco 

consider at all, she passed into her boudoir, ' straightforward, too lofty of soul for that! 

to her cabinet, knelt down-before it, pressed. «. Oh, what was love made for if ‘tis not the samo 


‘the spring of the drawer wherein lay her | Through joy and through torments, through glory 
| and shame ?”” 


friend. 
latch eldsed on it—she raised | 
coe fa tet Bon . Even to himself he did not attempt to deny 
his love for her. A new passion had usurpsd 


it ont: Th her bosom she hid it, tho heavy, | 
the place of her affection for him. But his 


ugly thitg.. 
She shook. - 3 1 : 
How cold it wae—how icily cold—against her , was not the nature which barters devotion, 
warm, pulsing flesh |. | which gives so much fondness for 60 mush 
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passion. He had loved her wholly and unre- 
servedly. So he loved her to-night. 

And yet he was going to drag her down to 
worse than loss, to worse than loneliness, to 
shame and degradation. 


“ Oh, what was love made for if ‘tis not the 
same - 





That ranting old rhyme! He wished he 
could exorcise it. Such rot! 

Bat it thrilled him through for all that. 

The roads were bad. Deep lay the snow. 
Now and then a pearly shower misted and 
swirled around him, but resolutely he kept his 
beast plodding on. 

Hs passed comfortable farmhouses, lowly 
dwellings, In all were light and merry- mak- 
ing, and crackling fires and glad voices, 

For it was Christmas night, and 


** Rich and poor felt love and blessing 
From that gracious season fall, 
Joy and plenty in the cottage, 
Peace and feasting in the hall, 
Awl the voices of the children 
Ringing clear above it all.’’ 


And there ahead olustered a hundred points 
and glints and gleams—the lights of Rothlyn. 

He spurred his horse on up the main atreet. 
Here he turned off down the lonely half-mile 
to the depés. 

A place of cosiness and mirth was the bare 
little railway station to-night. The agentand 
his family were having quite a jolly time of it: 

Indeed 

‘* Many a one that night was merry, 
Who had toiled through all the year.” 


Sir Geoffrey dismounted, with some diffi- 
culty succeeded in tying his horse. 

He went into the bare waiting. room. The 
clerk presented an inquisitive face at the little 
wooden grating. 

Who was the gentleman in the big far coat 
and cap, who was stamping and shaking off 
the snow in eo deliberate a fashion ? 

Damyn looked up; the man recognized 
him. One of the guests from the Castle! 

Instantly he was alert and respectfal. 

What was he going to do now that he was 
here! Would his contemplated action be 
dishonourable? No; he surely had the right 
to establish his position—to prove why and 
how his wife lived ia Silverdale Castle, 
ostensibly the bride of another man, 


‘Oh, what was love made for if ‘tis not the 
same ——”’ 


Hang it all! he was sick of the eternal 
reiteration, Infernally true, though. Was 
this the way to show one's love for a woman— 
to madden her with publication of her shame? 

* Message, sir?” 

** Yes,” 

He wa'ked to the window, took up a blank 
form, a pen, wrote his despatch. 

He considered it a minute, tore it up. 

The clerk waited patiently. 

Then he wrote another, half pushed it 
under the grating, 


‘* T but know that I love thee whatever thou art,” | 


With a muttered oath, Damyn jerked back 
the buff-coloured sheet. 

The official stared athim. He took acouple 
of cigars out of his vest-pocket, passed them 
throngh the brown bars, 

“No, I won't send it, Second thoughts 
best, you know. Good-night!” 

He buttoned up his coat, swung eround and 
out of the station. 

And the clerk, with a glance and grant of 
astonishment, settled down to smoke the best 
cigar it had ever been his good fortune to 
obtain, 

Back to the town, down the street and off 
the road to the Castle galloped Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn. 

He was a fool—a confounded, vacillating 
fool, he told himself, Bat for all that, he felt 
vaguely relieved that he had as yet taken no 
initiative steps, 





What a grand night it was, all white and 
icy aud bracing uuder the flooding moonlight ! 

He must think it over calmly—find some 
less public, less ignominious method of dis- 
covering the whole truth. 

He was at the lodge. gate now, through, rid- 
ing up the avenue. 

Saddenly he jerked his animal back on its 
haunches. 

Who was that standing there, not twenty 
feet away ? 

It could not bet Aud yet—— 

He was not mistaken. In the bright moon- 
light every feature was clear-cut as a cameo. 

Yes, by Jupiter! 

He dug his spurs in his horse’s side. The 
brute bounded forward. Flinging the rein on 
his neck Damyn leaped off jast before that 
dark, waiting figure. 

He wheeled around. 

The two were fase to face—for the ast 
time! 





CHAPTER LIII. 


** Goring —30 soon? " 

Unacoountably enough she was for the mo- 
ment alone. And Lionel Carzon, standing 
before her, tall and handsome, making his 
adieux, thonght that of all fair women 
Heaven had fashioned, this proud love of 
his was the sweetest and the [airest. 

She was a trifle tired. She had been per- 
sistently gay allthe evening, perhaps because 
there had been a bit of pain tugging «+ her 
heartstrings ever since that interview in the 
breakfast-room last night. 

And because of her weariness the pretty, 
apple-blossom bloom had gone away from her 
cheek, leaving it, not pallid, but just the soft 
colourlessness of a white rose. 

* Jsit soon?" 

“I think co,” gently. 

“Tt has been a long evening to me,” he 
said, quietly. 

‘* How very flattering 

And she langhed. 

But his brown eyes held their sternness. 

‘* I don’t try to be complimentary to you. I 
tell you the truth.” 

She Sot her slim, milk.white hands oa 
her silken lap. 

‘‘Ah!" she murmured, “ how delightful to 
have a perfectly candid friend !"’ 

Lionel bit his lip. 

Was she —- at him ? The lifted violet 
eyes were wholly guileless, 

‘* You know why the night seemed long and 
dreary |’ he avowed, significantly. 

A faint pink wave swept over her face. 

“Long and dreary! How pleasantly you 
put it! And why,” witha swift smile, gracious 
and radiant as a burst of summer sunshine— 
‘‘why, if you found it so dall, didn’s you 
come and talk to me?” 

So sweet, so questioning, the lovely, up- 
so 1 fairly staggered 

G) ellow was fairly . 

“How could I? You had that cad of a 
Richardson ard that idiot of a Christie hang- 
ing around you all the evening.” 

** Cad,” musingly, “‘andidiot! What very 
remarkable terms!" 

Carzon crimsoned. 

“ Well, a shade strong, perhaps. Bat you 


' must admit Randolph is about as brainless as 


they make them?” 

“Mr. Christie ?” surprisedly. 

“Yes,” 

“TI thought you knew him?” 

“I do,” grimly. 

“Oh, no—impossible!"’ with a great deal 
of animation. ‘‘He is a most entertaining 
conversationalist.” 

“Is he?” still more grimly. 

Lady Iva flashed him a bewitching smile. 

“There! I felt sure you did/not know him, 
or you would have had no doubts of his ability 
to make hours pass pleasantly.” 


(To be continued.) 





——e 
ee, 


RUBY’S DESTINY. 


OHAPTER I1.—(continued.) 


Tse library was a long, lofty room, so 
spacious that the solitary candle only lighted 
up the small writing-table, which it made 
resemble a tiny patch of brightness sur. 
rounded on all sides by a vast darkness, 

Half stumbl: in the unaccustomed 
shadowy light, Ruby advanced to the table, 

John Norton eat at it with a book before 
him, but he was not reading; he kept his eyes 
fixed on the book, however, so that Ruby had 
full chance of observing him unperceived. 

She saw & man, so old and worn-looking, it 
seemed impossib'e he could be the twin 
brother of her father, who, even to the last, 
retained his military, dashing air, and wore his 
fifty odd years so lightly. John Norton might 
have passed for seventy or even eighty. His 
form was bent with much stooping, his thin 
hair was perfectly white. He wore a black 
velvet skull-cap, which added to his weird 
appearance; a faded dressing-gown and 
shtppers, much the worse for wear, completed 
his attire. His hands were so thin that the 
long fingers looked almost like claws. He 
looked up suddecly as Ruby finished these 
observations, and she made two discoveries. 
There was nothing evil or sinister in the eyes 
that met hers, and he was quite as much 
agitated as herself. _ 

* Sit down,” he said in a sharp, rather que- 
rulous voice. ‘ Sit down close ; I want to look 
at you!” . 

Hardly an encouraging reception ; but Raby 
had one thing in her favour, she was not in 
the least shy or timid. She drew a chair up 
to the table, and sat down opposite the 

uire. 

« What's your name—Florence?” 

“It ought to have ‘been! Your father 
hadn't much heart, but he might have remen- 
bered the mother whose idol he was.” — 

‘My mother chose my name,” said the 
girl a little defiantly. ‘‘I have heard my 
old nurse say she called me Ruby to show 
that ps og — le despised me for not 
being a boy, to was precious.” 

“Why?” echoed the old man soornfally, 
“you might as well be called Emerald.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t like that,” oonfessed Raby. 
“TI am quite satisfied with my name as it 
is!” 

* And perhaps you're satiefied with your- 
self, and your father, and everything belonging 
to you?” 

Ruby’s eyes flashed. 

“My father’s dead,” she said bravely, 
“and can't defend himeelf. I used to think 
hardly enough of him while he was alive, 
but I'll not listen to a word against him now 
he’s gone.” 

“ Vor got some spirit, I on Bit beope 
French girls were namby-pamby gs W 
jast waited in a convent till they found 4 
husband |” 

Ruby laughed in spite of herself. 3 

“I’m not ei oe and I never was in & 
convent in my life!” m 

‘Do you mehn you've not been educated? 

“I can read and write,” said the girl, 
demurely, “and some people like my #0g- 
ing. Of course I can speak French, but I'm 
afraid that's soda of = —_ ne 
I changed sc 80 0 iD 
learn any more, and I left for good when I 
was sixteen.” : 

« And how old are you now, but I needn't 
ask. It is more than twenty years since your 
father married. I suppose you are nine 


** And a half.” 
“And you have never been to England 
before?" 


“ Do you know anyone in it?” “ 
“ Oh dear, yes; lots of people! 
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“J wanted not to come when I heard you 
were 80 poor,” she said, frankly ; ‘but the 
Darbys said I must till I was twenty-one, and 
1 don’? suppose father ever heard of the 
people 1 know in England!” 

“ acquaintances ?’’ 

“Not & bit ; but you see I have been to 


The Squire started. : 

“ And there was generally one English girl 
oreven more at each. Of course I know all 
these. Then there is my old nurse and Mr. 
Dyason and all his family. That, surely, 
make nearly thirty. I call thirty lots!” 

“You can’s have a heap of school-girls 


“T don’t want to. I am not very fond of 
. ’ 


school. : 

“And, remexaber child, Iam a poor man— 
sverypoorman, I pay my way, but that’s 

1” 

“ 80 you said in your letter!” 

He eyed her keenly. 

“ Perhaps people have told you I am rich ; 
bat it’s ® mistake—a great mistake. I’m miser- 


a =e 

“T'msorry!” confessed Raby, ‘because I 
have a dreadfally large appetite, and it’s 
badto be hungry; but, perhaps I shall get 
used to it.” 

The Squire thawed. 

“I daresay we can find you enough to eat ; 
butit will be plain fare—very plain. What 
do you think of Jane Gordon ? ” 

The last sentence was so sudden it nearly 
took Raby’s breath away. Sera 

“Answer me!” said the Squire, impera- 
tively. ‘ Don’s keep me waiting while you 
invent some Give me a plain 
answer to a plain question. What do you 
think of Jane Gordon ? ” 

“ T can’t bear her! ” 

She looked eurprised. 


“T don’t know!” 

“And pray are you in the habit of taking 
sodden dislikes to people without reason ?"’ 

“It is your fault if you are vexed,” retorted 
Raby. “ You said I was to give you a plain 
answer,” ' 

“ Well, as it happens, your dislike suits me. 
Jane is a very nsefal woman—a very useful 
woman. The servants would eat me ont of 
house and home with their extravagance if she 
went away. I can’t afford to send her off ; but 
Idon’t want you two to be friends.” 

“I don’t feel like it!” said Ruby, slowly ; 
“ but I suppose we shall be a good deal thrown 
together living in the same house.” 

“TN see to that!” Then, with another of 
his strange changes of subject, ‘‘ Where's 
Deborah Charles ? ” 

“ At Dover.” 

“ She understands she’s not to come here ?"’ 

“Bhe has no wish to come to the Court. 
She thinks of settling in Norton Combe.” 


“Tt seems to me,” said Ruby, “you hate a 
bey many people. How has Deborah injured 
He peered at her ont. 
‘Speak the trath, girl, What has she told 
you about me?” 
“I never heard your name till my father 
was dying. Then he—he spoke against you.” 
People generally:do speak against those 
they have injured. Well? Goon.” 
Tasked Deborah afterwards if you were 
iy such a bad man, and she said she never 
ed you; but she would say this for you, 
By vere & good son and an excellent husband. 
© thought some trouble (my aunt’s death, I 





fancy she meant) had embittered your whole 
life; but, if it had softened you, and made 
you different, she thought you might be kind 
to me after all.” 

“* Nothing more?”’ 

“* Nothing.” 

“You can go now,” said the Squire, coldly. 
** Don’t come here unless I send for you. You 
can walk about wherever you please, but you 
are not to get intimate with Mrs. Gordon; 
and, remember, I won’t have a party of fools 
gathered here."’ 

**I don’t want to gather anyone here. If I 
am not to see you again for some time, there 
are two or three things I want settled.” 

“TI can’t give you any money.” 

“I don’s want any. I suppose when 
Deborah comes to the yillage I can go and 
see her?” 

‘Yes; but she is not to come here.” 

‘*And I met some people in the train— 
Lester the name was—who live at Combe 
Magnus. Can I go and see them?” 

“If you like to walk. Is that all?” 

Fy Yes,” said Ruby, laconically. ‘ That's 
a ’ 

She turned towards the door. 

He had spoken no word of welcome; had 
not even touched her hand; but, as she was 
leaving him, he faced round suddenly. 

“Stop!” 

Spel bound, she obeyed him, wondering what 
new thought had struck him. 

“You said just now you always spoke the 
or began the Squire, ‘Did you mean 

‘Of conree !” said Ruby, indignantly. “I 
don’t profess to be good, or even very nice. I 
have quite as many faults as other girls, but 
deceit isn’t among them, I like to speak my 
mind. Ifthe truth offends people, as it did you 
just now, I can’t help it, I’m afraid I rather 
like it!" 

‘‘Hem!” said the old man, thoughtfally. 
‘I’m inolined to believe you. You seem a 
strange sort of girl, but you're too outspoken 
re | eae so just tell me this—are youin 

love?”? 

** Good ious, no!” said Ruby, with a 
burst of genuine girlish laughter. ‘ Why, I 
never knew a young man to be really friendly 
with; I mean, till I met young Mr. Dyason. 
Of course, papa had visitors to see him, and I 
had to meet them sometimes, but we never 
talked—Deborah was so carefal. Besides, 
they were nearly all old, and foreigners, and I 
never thought of such a thing.” 

The Squire looked at her keenly. 

‘* But I suppose you know you're pretty?” 

‘Deborah always said so; and when he 
was dying, father told me my face was my 
fortune,” 

“But yet you never thought of falling in 
love?” 

‘Never! You see,” said Ruby, frankly, 
‘people in love go through such heaps of 
etalon. In novels, even, there is nothing but 
misery after once the heroine has met the 
hero!” 

The Squire grunted. 

‘*And young Dyason,’ he demanded. 
‘Perhaps you thought him a nice young 
fellow?” 

‘That I did,’ admitted Raby, frankly. “I 
told him I wished his father had been m 
uncle instead of you, that I could have li 
with them, and he could have been a brother 
to me.” 

She found Mrs. Gordon very friendly on her 
return to the pink room, as the housekeeper’s 

sanctum was called. 

“I see the Squire must have taken a fancy 
to you,” said the widow, with a gush, “or he 
would never have kept you with him so long. 
What did yon think of him?” 

“I think he is a very inquisitive old man,” 
said Ruby, gravely. ‘And very unkind to 
keep me so long from my tea and bread and 
butter!” 

Mrs. Gordon volunteered to send fora fresh 
cup, ‘hot and strong, from the kitchen, and 
Ruby graciously accepted; but she did not 











wax communicative over the repast, and as 
soon as it was over she declared she was tired, 
and wished to go to bed. 

‘* Your rooms are quite ready,” said Jane. 

‘‘How many am 1 expected to inhabit?” 
inquired Ruby, in surprise, 

‘There are two prepared for you. It is the 
one thing the Squire is lavish in—house room, 
You see, in a big rambling place like thia it 
costs nothing ; and you will fiad them warm, 
too. There is a coal mine on the property, and 
80 there is no stint of fuel.”’ 

Raby felt glad to hear it, and began to 
think the Squire could not be so mean as had 
been represented. As though Mrs. Gordon had 
divined the thought, she added,— 

** It costs him nothing. The mine is leased 

to some company. The sgreement was drawn 
years before your uncle came into the property, 
and there is a clause in it that so many tona— 
I forget the number—of coal should he 
delivered at the Court, free of charge, every 
year. 
** He can't eell it, for Ira would object, and 
as even the enormous cellars here would grow 
fall to overflowing if we didn’s burn a goor 
deal, we all revel in fires, Even Priecilla 
has one at night.” 

The rooms pleased Ruby, even while they 
impressed her with a feeling of loneliness. 
They were scrupulously clean, and a bright 
fire burnt in each; but the farniture was old 
and rickety, the carpets threadbare, and the 
very ceiling discoloured by time. 

Either of the two chambers would have 
contained the four rooms which comprised 
James Norton’s appartement in Paris, and yet 
had space to spare. 

They were, in fact so large that poor Raby 
fels as though her possessions, when unpicked, 
would resemble a very small gipsy encamp- 
ment on a very vast common, but above al! 
other sensations was a desire to get rid of 
Mre. Gordon. 

She yawned without an attempt at concea. 
ment, and the widow, taking the hint, said 
good-night, and left Raby to ker own desires 

It was half-past ten. The watch that 
Deborah had pinched and pinched to be abie 
to give her darling when she left schocl, 
recorded the fact. 

The piece of candle on the table was so tiny 
that Ruby promptly extinguished it, resolved 
to do with firelight for her meditation, and 
save the precious article till she began the real- 
business of undressing. 

She tried to think out her position, and 
understand, if she could, the life that lay 
before her, but the problem was beyond her. 

Her father’s dying words had proclaimed 
his brother a bad man. She fancied her old 
nurse shared the opinion ; but she herself did 
not feel as though her uncle were wicked so 
much as peculiar. ‘ 

He had been abrupt, harsh, cold even in his 
words and manner to herself, but she could 
not say that he had been absolutely unkind. 

It was evidently a craze with him that he 
was very poor; but he had expressed no wish 
to feed her on bread and water, or clothe her 
in sackcloth. 

His tone had been bitter in speaking of her 
father, but not half so malicious as the dead 
man’s words of him. 

It would be a dreary life, with little to 
brighten it, no doubt; but it seemed to Ruby 
she could have faced it bravely bat for one 
drawback, and that drawback was Mra. 
Gordon. 

Strange that ehe did not fear her ancle, who 
by her father's will had supreme power over 
her for the next eighteen months—who that 
father had warned her would be her enemy, 
and yet felt terrified of a woman who could 
have no authority over her—who was simply 
the Squire's housekeeper, and whom he him. 
self did not wish to interfere with his niece. 

The terror might seem childish and absurd, 
but none the less it was real and genuine. 

Ruby's last waking thoughts were a dread 
of the sleck, smooth-spoken woman ; and in 
her first sleep she dreamed that Mre, Gordon 
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stood over her with a dagger, only that before 
she couldinflict the fatal wound it was wrested 
from her hands by a young man whose face 
Raby could not see, and whose very voice 
eeomed strange to her. 





CHAPTER IIL 


A wsote fortnight passed by, and it seemed 
like months to Ruby Norton. A bad cold had 


deferred Deborah's removal from Dover, and } 


almost incessant wet days had prevented the 
Squire’s niece from going over to Combe 
Magnue and visiting the Lesters. It did not 
rain all day long. It was often fine for an 
honr ata stretch, but there was never suffi. 
cient intervals of dry weather to embolden 
the moat resolute pedestrian on setting forth 
to walk seven miles in an unknown locality. 

There was nothing for it but to wait till the 
rind changed. It always rained, Priscilla 
told Raby, when the wind was in the west. 
So every morning the girl looked anxiously at 
the weather-cock, and meanwhile tried to get 
through the long, weary days as best she 
coald. 

But no tongue can tell their length and 
heavinees. Raby was not used to loneliness. 
Since she left school she had always had 
Deborah at hand to listen to her girlish 
ebatter, or entertain her with long stories‘of 
the past. 

Osptain Norton had been a poor man, but 
Psris had many cheap pleasures, and his 
daaghter had been free of them. A walk on 
the Boulevards, a summer outing inthe Bois 
de Boulogne, cost nothing. Then for eighteen- 
pence a delightful déjewner could be had in 
the open air, or threepence would convey 
Raby to the pleasant gardens a little way out 
of the city, which hundreds of people visited 
weekly. Then the Louvre cost nothing, and 
were not the shop-windows in themselves a 
treat to eye and fancy ? 

Besides, though an old servant may seem a 
duil companion for a girl of nineteen, Deborah 
was @ very pleasant woman to live with. She 
bad been well-educated and had travelled a 
good deal while with Lady Florence Norton. 
Sie had quite a fund of anecdotes and stories; 
besides, she was a genius with her needle, and 
always eager to devote her talents to Miss 
Raby. And now the girl was transplanted 
from gay Paris, where the eye could bs pleased 
for nothing, and{the intellect for a trifle, to a 
dull, lonely country house, where there was 
nothing to be seen but grass and water—from 
the society of a woman who adored her to 
absolute solitude, broken only by Priacilla’s 
coming in to do the room, or to bring one of 
the three magic repasts which the Squire 
considered sufficient for his family. 

It astonished Ruby very much to find she 
was not to take her meals with her uncle or 
Mra. Gordon. There seemed to her some- 
thing unnatural in the three members of the 
family eating apart; but Priscilla (who loved 
the sound of her own voice, and was quite 
willing to talk to the young lady) told her the 
Squire had become a vegetarian years before, 
and had “messes” (Priscilla's word, not 
wine) concocted on purpose for him. It was 
years, according to the old servant, since he 
had seen meat, and the very smell of it made 
him ill; so he was served in the library, which 
room indeed he rarely left. 

‘Ard Mrs. Gordon,”#’ demanded” Ruby, 
who little as she cared for the widow, yet 
wendered they could not at least break bread 
together, “is she a vegetarian?” 

“Oh, dear no, Miss Ruby. She's rather 
fond of a tit-bit, is Mrs. Gordon, but you see 
she’s busy «bout the kitchen all the morning, 
and it suits her better to pick a bit as she 
goes along. She takes a meat tea at six. I 
think she must buy things for it at Combe 
Magnus, for I know we send her up nothing 
but the loaf and the china. There's a kind of 
sideboard in the pink room, and I expect she 
keeps it there. She's a fine taste in eating, 





Jam or pound-cake; bra’ Kittle’ dotd* ham—, 


something of ‘that* —gives a ‘relish, 
dhat'e what she 1k." a stout oe] 
At the end of a fortnight -of thé’ 8 s 


menu Ruby could quite Mrs. Gerdon 
for liking to be her own caterer. -Mies-Norton) 
She S¢uite Prius to-caline torn Tt 
the was ‘ i A 
was plain, very plain; and though shedid-not 
exactly leave off hungry, she never had erry, 
—P in consuming the portion assigned 
er. ; 

Breakfast at wine--ai basin “of ' bread and 
milk, two thick ‘slices of “bread-and-batter, 
and on Sundays-an egg. “Dinner at-one; with 
& never-varying chop, not’ by amy means a 
large one, two potatoesand a slice-of bread. 
For tea a cup of very-weak coffee, and-more, 
bread-and-bniter. i 

Raby used to feel t woald be-quite s treat 
to see a joint; while te“handle: a teapot, to 
have the chance"of cutting’ leafpor helpivg, 
herself to ‘butter, would ‘have béen “positive 
luxury. And why was’ the meat: always. 
mutton? She s00h be ashamed to look 
a sheep in the face, and was beef extravagant? 
‘ as vee snow Priécilla,” “she — ane $07.) 

jemurely, “ joints-are generally shomght much. 
cheaper Vindie pct You see,’ you can eat 
them cold.” 

“That's jast it, Miss Ruby. The master 
says there's no 6nd’ to ‘the waste’ of a ‘joint. 
People cat more than’ they want because it’s 
there, and even fancy a- slice cold sometimes 
with their tea.” 

“I should like some with mine uncom. 


aeDeek? “yw dwages," replidd Priscila. 
‘David's on boar . i : 
“There's me and ?Mrs, “Gordon ‘and ‘the 
kitchen-girl, besides.‘-you,: and the butoher 
brings four chops every day. It was’ ‘three 
before you came, mi#s’’ 

* And is there nobédy but you and: one girl 
todo all the work? How-tired you mast get!” 

‘David waits on ‘the master, and°does all 
the outdoor work, and the girl, she sees té‘the 
kitchen, and helps Mrs; Gordon. I've’ only 
the upstairs, Miss Raby. I keep itas nice-as 
I can, but there’s‘# lotto. do’ for onespair of 
hands,” 

“And who does the cooking 7. Lisuppose my 
uncle's vegetables have-to be-coéked’?*’ 

“ Law, yes, Miss Ruby! Mrs. “Gordon sees 
tothat. She fassesover his soup for “hours, 
sometimes, and it's not~much better than 
water when it's finished. ‘I'd as*seon drink 
pot liquor.” , 

‘« And does no-one ever'come? " 

‘No one. The minister calls sometimes, 
but the master’ll not always see him.” 

Raby brightened. Despite the rain, she had 
been to church each Sanday, and the olergy- 
man struck her a¢ @ very kind,‘ fatherly-look- 
ingman. He was ger than Mr. Lester, 
but about forty, which,’ in“Ruby’s eyes, ‘was 
quite venerable. 

“I think, Priscilla,” she said, slowly, “I 
should like to see him. * Will zon ‘bring him 
4 here next time’he odlls? “Has he got a 
wife?’’ 

“ She’s dead, Miss Ruby. He's a sister. A 
nice; kind-hearted lady is Miss Ward, bat she 
and Mrs. Gordon never hit it off.” 

The next day was'fine. ‘Raby drew up her 
blinds and met the warm greeting‘of the bright 
February sunshine. 

Actually the gravel walks no‘longer looked 
like a swamp, and ‘oh, marvel! the window- 
frames were not wet. , 

‘“T will go to thé Vicarage today,’ thought 
Ruby, as she dressed herself. “ Perhaps Mrs. 
Lester knows Miss Ward, and could introduce 
me to her. I must have'someone to speak to, 
or I shall go mad.” 

Bat her plans were putout by a little note 
which Priecilla brought up with the breadand 
milk, 

“David went to-smarket yesterday, Miss 
Ruby, and a young lady-.gave*hinr this. ‘He 


tionly,” confessed Ruby.’ “‘ Do you always | 
have a chop, too}’ Prissilla, and David ‘and | 


a 
Rab seized the note tomes gerty to-reme 
. ‘David's'me oo I: m- 


‘ber-to maoby.o* 
Leste, ibegaien Sec! Oe opendaie 
» ‘begging ‘her: to spend the, 

-with them, {be Viour thonght is:was dry. 
up. He had to see Mr. Wardeon at 
ten. If Miss Norton could «meet him «at ith, 
Mito Gothia Ghaguhapomioanr’ bea 
‘into Com ) save herythe 
miles’ walk. oi. - sey 
¥- said Ruby to herself, «;, 
Saturday means to-morrow. ‘‘\l'm.not to — 
an answer if Leango. Qtcourse: Lican 50) 
‘Priscilla,"-catbhing hoki of «the ancient ‘hang. 
maid, and whirling her round likeoa:seetotun 
in her delight. |“ riscilla, 4m» goipg out i, 
‘spend the .day:to.morrew! ” 

‘* Law, Miss:\Raby! And the master?” 

* He: told»me'I conkdegowhers I siked, 
Prisvilla, isn't it glorious? and you shall hay: 


hop. 

“Bbank you, Miss: Raby; but:therel! p; 
time to tell the butcher when he comes today 
inot a eee it. Bhat's what Mrs, Gordon did 
yesterday.”’ 

*Mra)Gordon'!: Is:shesodt?”' 

‘She went off she first!thing thie morning, 
Miss Ruby. She hired a trap from the Eagle, 
in the vil , tocvake her:to thes station, and 
she won’é be home till altersdark,” 

* Bat where has she gone'?” 

‘‘ Dthink it's Gloucester. She: mostly does go 
anbponenehibe to see her daughter,” 

+) hereyes. > 
“Her daughter! Do you! actually 
\' Mrs. Gordom hasia fittlegirtt ” 

‘‘Not so very little, Miss Ruby, by !this 
time. Mrs. Gordon hadher® with jher when 
she came here first, fifteen years ago, and she 
‘oould talk»plaim then; and read short words, | 
should say she’s twenty by this:time.” 

‘Just my-age !°Oh, Priscilla } why deem’ 
she come here?” 

*(Phat's more> than I can»telbsyou, Miss 
: Raby';and den't"you"go! letting Mrs. Gordon 
\-or your uncleknow Lasid-e'word:toyou!” 

** Dm not likely:to. ‘I don’tsee Mrs. Gordon 
once a week,.and I haven’tiset»eyeson my 
uncle since the night I came. I might as 
well be alone in the house, ‘Prisoilla ;and this 
wet weather has driven me orazy!" 

“Well, it’s fine enough to-day; Miss Raby, 
nd the parks arelooking lovely, ‘You might 
ae @ good: wadk ;. but mind you're in by ons 
oe ”” 


Kk: 
meg | though I should risk: missing my 
chop!" 

She was in wildspitits, more like the bright, 
high-spirited-girl; who’had been’ the sunshixe 
of old ‘Deborah's ‘life, than »the listless, 
wearied creatare who had found: days so long 
and tedious at the Court. 

She put on her felt’ hat-arid her thick boots, 
Mrs. Dyason's lovely cloak, ‘and a -pair of 
brown gloves. ‘Then ‘she ‘feltequipped for 
anything, and-danced'downstairs as joyously 
as though ‘the Court hadcbeens-a ‘happy 
home instead ‘of just ‘a«place ‘to eat and 
sleep in. 

‘* Remember, Priscilla,’ she seaid, as she 

the old woman in thevhall;' +: shall be 

home at-one, andfeatfally’ hungry. Dont 

eat my chepyand please pick» me. out two big 
tatoes.”’ 


'Bhe did not-even wait for an mewer, bat 
vanished down:the léafiess avenue. 


explore the k,- and’ not: go ‘beyond her 

uncle's “grounds, "Ag@he! little ‘knew -Roby’s 

pegs by 2 not only to find out eed ar 
6, Tea ‘or to- -@ppoin 

ales 0 coarch Norton ‘Combe ‘through and 

through, until she discovered # house #0 suit 

Deborah 


‘Bhe wae looking very pretty. Dalness for any 
prolonged tinestieliies eaukertatow wore 8 
heart, and is-a disease as dangereus a9 a: 
but dalness-for afew weeks, mingled -with)th¢ 


taal expectancy of something happening; 
valnebethat is. peng pronere trenqnil —— 
in @ reatless life, than the+heart sickness 








forgot it last night.” 


hope deferred, is rather a:beauvifier than 20% 


Priscilla had imagined the young lady would 
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The fortnight’s early hours and simple fare, 
the utter freedom from excitement and 
anxiety, had helped to restore the bloom which 
her father's illness, and nights and days of 
suspense, had faded. 

There were ‘no circles now under Ruby’s 
dark eyes. Her cheeks were flushed with 
health and exercise. 4 

She might have been the petted child of a 
fond millionaire, instead of the unwelcome 
niece of a miser, to judge from appearances. 

She walked to the — ee It anes 

her the parsonage shou 8 Opposite 
4 bat, instead, three fields and the’ whole 
length of the village street divided Mr. Ward's 
house from the fine old gothic structare where 
he preached 7 Bunday. 

Stillasmall ‘was very willing to point 
out the way, n Raby 
home of her mother's girlhood, its garden a- 


blaze with crocuses, and its old stone 
walls well- hidden by the sheltering ivy. 
Raby ontside. One part of her pro- 


gramme was faithfully carried ont. 

She knew exactly where Mr. Ward lived, 
and how long it would take her to walk there 
from the Court; 80 there was no fear of her 
heen for the next day ; 
bat her errand—of finding a home for 
Deborah—was more difficult. 

She had passed a score or so of cottages, and 
one or two of them seemed empty, but there 
was n0 bill inthe window, and no one.on the 
premises to information. 

She was standing lost in thought when the 
gate near which she leant swungopen, and a 
lady came out. : 

Raby took to her at once. Arplain, unpre- 
tending old maid, with no thick gold chain like 
Mis, Gordon’s; no trim, well-preserved figure 
or youthfal airs; yet Raby felt instinctively 
here stood one who would be a true friend. 
She looked up, and their eyes met. 

The little, middle-aged lady, who hardly 
came up to Ruby's shoulder, paused and put 
out her hand. 

“Miss Norton, I think?” 

“ Yos,-aridithere ‘was, oh! such a wistfal- 
ness in Rnby’s voice, .‘‘ Please, don't be angry 
with mesfor looking at your-garden. . It is so 
pretty, andi ‘you know my mother, lived here 

ago ” 


“I know,” seid. Miss; Martha, gently. 
“+Many’s the time I have been up-here to tea 
with her and the Vicar... Deborah Charles 
ased to spoil.us both, and Jet .ua do just. as 
we pleased. ‘Whoshould have a right to look 
at ourgarden if not Vicar:-Fane's child?” 

Ruby opened her eyes. 

“ Then youreally knew mamma?” 

“So wellthat the first fine.afternoon after 
you arrived I braved’ Mrs, Gordon's displea- 
sure, and went up to the Court to see you, 
pms you were lying down with a bad head- 
ache,” 


Raby flushed indignantly. 

“I never had a headache in my life, and I 
would have seen: mamma's old friend if it had 
‘been splitting.” 

Miss Martha smiled. 

“\T expected itwas Mrs. Gordon's message. 
T must not keep.you standing in the cold. . If 
you are: not. busy, will you come. with me 
some the village? I have one or swo errands 


Nothing loth. Raby agreed, chattering on 
“bout ‘her--life in France, her journey to 
England, and last, but not least, her.desire to 
find a home for, Deborah, In her turn Miss 
Martha told how, her father had been the 
village deotor, and she and Leonard had 
gene every day through their childhood to share 
the lessons of Mr. Fane's little. danghter. 

“We were such friends,” she, said, halt- 
tearfully...‘ Vera was nine and I eleven when 
our happy.studies began. Leonard and _[ 
missed her.society when she went away. He 
Was just; ined, and a; deacon in a London 

ish. .; 1,.was,here with my father 


: ¥ » " y 
+ ed Jike.losing them both in one 


“ Aud you never.saw her again?” 





“Never! My father died soon after, and 
I went to live with Leonard in London ; then, 
some years afterwards, the @ereyman who 
au ed Mr, Fane died, and—it was almost 
his last act—the old Squire gave the living 
of Norton Court to Leonard.” 

‘‘ And you were glad?” ; 

“Glad enough to feel our. life was.to be 
spent in a place we loved ; but oh, my dear, 
it was a dreary coming home! All ‘was 
changed. Even when your uncle came*to 
live at the Court he held aloof from us. I 
believe he bitterly re bei 
You see,” she added, a 
were 80 mixed up with the 

“ Did you know his wife 















eeetsrenes made eeneat we 
was @ Very: match; we 
was @ good, *true-h 

“ And her déath life, didn't it, 
and made him what he is?” 


Mies Martha changed the subject. 

“ You must come and‘lgich with us, dear. 
It’s only a plain d . We dine at one; 
bué you will excuse fare—just roast 
beef and an apple. pu 

“It sounds like a be t to me, Miss 
Ward. Do you know what I ‘have had 
for dinner every day since I came to/West- 
shire? Do guess?” “Bat Mies Martha could 
not guess, so she had#to'be told, and her face 
fell when she heard one small chop. 
ab My dear! 

y, you must ways hungry 

‘* Tt’ not £0 as that, but [own I am 

always ready for my meals,” 


“We heard the Squire was strange, but, 


surely he does not authorise such economy ag 
that? I should put it down to Mra. Gordon.” 

‘*T think she only carries out my uncle’s 
orders,” said Ruby, frankly. “I don't like 
her, but one must be fair.” 

Miss Martha looked mysterious. 

‘The world. is so unkind now,” she ssid, 
in an awestrack whisper, ‘‘and one does hear 
of such terrible things! Do you know I have 
wondered. sometimes whether the Squire was 
his own marter—whether that woman had not 
got such influence over him as to make him 
lead such a shut-up life while she spent his 
money.” 

* Oh, no!” replied Ruby. “I am sure it is 
not that. Why, once I wanted a bit more 
candle, and Priscilla actually went and asked 
Uncle John for it! He sent me a piece about 
two inches ; besides, he goes to London every 
now and then!” 

“T am glad to hear it; but dear, I hope 
you are not very intimate with Mre, Gordon.” 

“T rarely see her. We are like prisoners, 
and take our meals apart even. Miss Martha, 
I don’t like her, and everyone warns me 
25 meng her, and yet I have not the least idea 
why. 


“ She is not a good woman.” 

“She never goes to church,” admitted 
Raby, “‘ and she must be awfully deceitful to 
send you away with the story I had a head- 
ache; bot I dcn’t see what else there is wrong 
about her.” 

“Tt has puzzled Westshire for years why 
she stays at Norton Court. She is a woman 
who could make her way in society. She is 
very accomplished, and has a daughter she 
professes to adore ; and yet, for fifteon years or 
more, she has left her child to the mercy of 
strangers, and shat herself up with your 
uncle.” 

“Not with him,” contradicted Ruby. 
‘‘ She sees very little of him. She seems to 
me to be chiefly in the kitchen.” 

*"« A’woman who plays like a professional 
and speaks three languages! In the ola 
Squire's time it was very different. She was 
here about a year before he died, and he quite 
came out of his seclusion for her sake—gave 
dinner. parties and other entertainments, He 
petted her like a daughter. She was quite 

oung then, and we used to meet her and her 
little girl driving about in a pony carriage 
(your uncle sold it). She was quite the lady 
bountifal of the village, and some folks said 


‘® young girl like youl} 


she would come in for the Court. You see the 
Sqaire had quarrelled with your father, and 
Mr. John was roaming about no one qnite 
knew where. The old gentleman was taxen 
with his last illness very suddenly. There 
wasn't even time to send for Mr, John. His 
uncle had been dead two days when he got 
here.” 

“ And did he know Mrs. Gordon?” 

‘‘He had met her, I suppose! Everyone 
was very curious to hear the will. It was 
dated the year of your father’s marriage, and 
everything was left to John Norton, and his 
“Gon after him. Neither the Captain’s name 
‘Wer Mrs.Gordon’s was so much as mentioned.” 

“It was rather hard on her.” 

‘Everyone said so. Then the news came 
she was tostay on as housekeeper ; bub every- 
‘bing was changed. Cynthia was sent-away to 
‘school, the pony carriage was sold, nearly all 
‘theservants dismissed. Mrs. Gordon declined 
alPimivitations, and began to lead the life she 
doesnow.” 


“T¢ must have been an awful change! ” 

“People said she would marry the new 
Squire; but he knew better. The puzzle is, 
Mrs, Gordon has no income of her own, yet 
hef datighter was for years at the best school 
in Gloucester. The widow buys whatever 
takes her fancy, and never seems to think of 
the Is. Now, where does the money come 


“Tnele John must give hera salary!” 

“Tt would have to be two hundred’ year to 
cover all she spends, They say she ‘ces 
‘Cynthia like a princess. Now, why should 
youruncle, who, report says, grudges every 

pgthe parts with, pay Mrs. Gordon two 
hunt a-year for doing what dozens of 
‘women could dofor twenty?” 

Ruby shook her hesd. 

* Leonard says it's no business of ours,” 
pursued Miss Martha, “ and, perhaps, it isn’t ; 
but I confess it pazzles me, and I really had 
got to think what with never seeing him 
about, and she seeming to be mistress of the 
place, that the poor man was in his dotage, 
and she took advantage of it.” 

Raby shook her head. 

* He's not in his dotage; and I don’s ‘believe 
he likes Mrs. Gordon.” 

The dinner at the parsonage was a great 
success. Ruby's appreciation of the roast 
beef and apple-pudding charmed the ‘hostese, 
while the clergyman talked to her in a 
strangely-moved voice, and told -her ‘she re- 
minded him of her mother. 

** For her sake you must look on Martha and 
me as your friends,” he said, as he:bade/her 
good-bye. * We don’t see your: uncleioften. 
He distrasts us, and my sister can't get on with 
Mrs. Gordon ; but I should like you to feel 
yon were always welcome in your mother's 
old home!” 

They had told her of a ‘short. cut back, 
which led from the village to the Court by a 
far nearer way than the one she had come. 

Raby started in. the best of spirits, Ore 
pleasant visit to remember, and another to 
look forward to, Life at Norton Court seemed 
improving, and might be tolerable after all. 

But years spent in Paris does not tend to 
make the spender acquainted with country 
lanes. 

Ruby was used to gnide herself by shops and 
the names of streets. Here, where both de- 
serted her, and all paths looked equallyalike, 
she lost her. way, and, instead of reaching the 
Gourt an hour after she left the Wards, fonnd 
her four miles away from it,on an open com- 
mon, with not a house within sight or a crea- 
ture to guide her. 

‘+I wonst have come wrong,’’ reflected .the 
girl, ‘‘and yet I am sure I turned just as they 
said; bat I never saw this common before, 
and there is not a sign of the Court or the 
church-steeple. Dear me, it is getting cold, too, 
and will soonbe dark. I wish I wassafe indoors, 
and what amItodo! 1 can’t stand still all 
night, and yet whichever way I take will most 


= 





likely be wrong!” 
She was on the verge of tears. To the 
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town.bred girl there was something terribly 
depressing in this wide,desolate common, with- 
out a sign of human life, and nothing to help 
her to decide which of the three contrary 
footpaths to take, 

Bhe felt ready to sit down and cry herself 
to sleep. She would have welcomed even 
Jane Gordon thankfully at that moment, 
while the sight of Priscilla would have sent 
her into a perfect rapture. 

What was that speck in the distance ? 
Ruby strained her eyes, and hoped it was a 
human creature possessed of speech and hear- 
ing. A labourer going home from work, or one 
of the old market-women from Combe Magnus, 
would serve her there, since everyone for miles 
round knew the Court ! 

Nearer and nearer came the figure, and Ruby 
at last discovered it to belong to a gentleman 
—& young m&n apparently, in a tweed 
suit and heavy great coat. 

Deborah had impressed the proprieties of 
life very strongly upon her charge, but Ruby 
would have implored a chimney-sweep for 
help in her present dilemma; and she accosted 
the stranger as naturally as though he had 
been anold acquaintance, or some walking 
sign-post, whose business it was to instract 
people as to their road. 

** Where am I?” 

The young man—he looked much younger 
now they were nearer—stared as though he 
thought she had lost her senses—conduct 
which deprived Ruby of her last remnant of 


jience. 

“ WhereamI?” she ted, eagerly. ‘‘ Oh! 
prey don’t tell me you don’t know. This hate- 

ul place must have a name, I suppose? "’ 

** Combe Common.” 

Just a bare answer to her question, with as 
little information in it as possible. Ruby felt 
as though she hated the young man, and could 
have shaken’him heartily had it been’ in her 
power. 

“T want to go to Norton Combe,” she said, 
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fiercely. ‘‘Perbaps you will condescend to 
tell me the way.” 

He took as little heed of her petularce as of 
her eagerness. 

“Combe Norton extends for about five 
miles. Did you happen to want any special 
part of it?” 

“Of course I do,” said Ruby, furiously. “I 
want the Court.” 

** Squire Norton’s house? ”’ 

“ Yes.”” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

‘I think there is some mistake. Mr. Norton 
is not in the habit of receiving visitors.” 

“I don’t care,” said Ruby, doggedly. ‘I'm 
going there. 1f you won't tell me the way I 
must walk on until I meet someone else,” and 
she actually moved forward. 

“If you follow that path you will be leav- 
ing the Court behind you,” said the young 
man, without the shadow of a smile. ‘“ You 
must keep straight on down here,” and he in- 


‘dicated the way by which she had come, 


“And is it far ?”’ fe 

‘* About a mile after you pass the church.” 

Then the had been going wrong from the 
very first, and might have miles te walk. 

‘Is the church far? Will it take long to 
get to it?” 

‘That depends on how fast you walk. I 
hope to get to it in an hour.” 

Then for most of her walk he was goin 
the same way. He might surely have off 
her his guidance, thought Ruby, angrily. 
Anyway, he could not prevent her following 
him. If only she could go quick enough to 
keep that great-coated figure in sight she was 
sure to be right. 

But she was very tired and cold, also, it 
must be confessed, very cross. Raby was not 
used to being treated with such scant courtesy. 

She told herself she did not want the 
stranger's company, and was glad to be rid of 
him, and yet she knew a Jittle cheerful con- 
versation would have helped her on her jour- 
ney, and made the distance seem shorter. 





os 


The gentleman said no more. He tram 
on perseveringly, and Ruby followed. She 
did not see that every few minutes he looked 
back to be sure she was in sight. She had no 
idea how much she occupied his thoughts. 

*« It’s a done thing, of course,” he thought, 
bitterly, “ Just like one of Jane Gordon's 
ways. She has discovered from my father 


I am to-day, and contrived to have 
her ‘ dear little girl’ here to meet me. One 
would have th ¢ that was going far enough. 


She need not send the girl to waylay me ac 
tually on my walk home. She looks spitfire, 
too, not a bit like her mother. Who 
would ever take this dark-eyed, stormy child 
for Jane Gordon’s daughter ?” 


(To be continued.) 





Gagat anp Lrrriz Tares.—A French scien- 
tist has made some curious discoveries which 
show the connection between little and great 
things. To ascertain the qualities of an ap- 
plicant cook, he says it is sufficient to give her 
@ plate to clean, a sauce to make, watch 
how she moves her hand in either act. If she 
moves it from left to t, or in the direction 
of the hands of a watch, you may trust her; 
if the other way, she is certain to be stupid 
and tosnpelis. The intelligence of people 
may also be gauged, the doctor farther say®, 
by asking them to make a circle on paper with 
a pencil, and a which direction the 
hand is moved. good students in 4 
mathematical class draw circles from left #0 
right. The inferiority of the softer sex, 
well as of the male dunces, is shown by their 
drawing from right to left. = patients 
do the same. In a word, says the doctor, cen- 
trifugal movements are cour ol ba 

faculties seed my 
person, as his ities are 
even come to draw circles in a different wy 
from what he did in his youth. 
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i‘ DO NOT PREVARICATE,”’ MILLICENT SAID, “IT 18 BENEATH A GENTLEMAN !’’] 


NOVELETTE.) 


LADY MILLICENT’S FOSTER 
SISTER. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Mrs, Percival was ® widow, her husband, a 
well-to-do farmer in Ludlington, having died 
when she was but a wife of a year, leaving her 
with a babe of barely a month old, and an ac- 
cumulation of debts extending over such a 
length of time that she quite shuddered, when 
his affairs were wound up, to find how little 
remained of the money she hoped to have 
had to keep herself and little danghter from 
actual want, 

It was then that Lady Millicent Devaine's 

by was born,and the mother, always delicate, 
after a few days, in which the lamp of life 
flickered before it went out for ever, died, her 
last request being that Marion Percivalshould 
be brought to her bedeide before her eyesclosed 
in their last long sleep. 

She had been maid to her ladyship previous 
to her marriage—the wedding with John 
Percival being celebrated within the walls 
of Ludlington Abbey, at the express wish and 
¢xpense of her former mistress. 

“I think you are making mistake, Marion,” 
the said; “but nevertheless you have been a 
valued servant to me, and I feel I cannot do 
too much for you,” and Lady Millicent’s 
generosity it was thatadded so many to the 
Pretty things the girl had collected from 
time to time for the ornamentation of her 
future home, 

But those who succeeded her did not turn 
Out a success, Mrs. Osbrey, the housekeeper, 
Saying no one ever would, and consequently 

ation spent a'most as much of her short 
married life at the Abbey as she did at her 
own house, 

It was only a short walk across the fields ; 





and, asshe said, although John was all that 
could be desired in the way of a husband, she 
never felé'so much at home as when beneath 
her ladyship’s roof. And when Lady Millicent 
was laid to rest in the family vault, no one 
shed such bitter tears, not even Lord Devaine 
himself, as Marion did. So when she took the 
baby, named after her mother, to her pretty 
cot to be reared with her own, according 
to that mother’s last wish, she scarcely knew 
which held the first place in her heart—that 
or her own infant Mabel. 

“Most unfortunate it wasn’t a boy,” was all 
his lordship said, when looking on his baby girl 
in Marion’s arms, previous to its leaving the 
Abbey—a circumstance which was a far greater 
source of gel to him than his wife's 
early death, he g upon that event as a 
kind of retribution which came to her for 
having brought a daughter into the world. 

After that, Guthbert Devaine apparently 
ignored the child's existence, so far that he 
knew the quarterly cheque was always sent 
through his lawyer to Mra. Percival ; but {urther 
than that, his married life with sabsequént 
events seemed to have entirely gone from his 
memory. 

He was seldom at the Abbey except in the 
shooting season, when he would fill it with 
guests, who, from the gossip brought by the 
servants to Marion’s cottage, thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves; but otherwise she heard 
nothing, saw nothing of him, and the two 
children the while growing up together, as 
though they had never had but the one 
mother. 

And then it came to her all at onoe, little 
Millicent's schooling, as she told Mrs. Osbrey, 
who still retained her situation as housekeeper 
at Lord Devaine’s. Didn't she think it was 
time his lordship was reminded that the 
Honourable Miss Devaine could not remain 
ali her life beneath her humble roof ; and 
much as she dreaded the parting with her 
foster-child, still she should not be doing her 





see the necessity of her being transplanted to 
her poet sphere. 

* You are quite right, Marion,” Mrs. Osbrey 
replied, ‘‘I shall make a point of naming it to 
his lordship to-morrow. She is but four years 
old now, but still it’s quite time she should 
be back at the Abbey with » nurse and gover- 
ness, as becomes her station. 

80 the following morning Lord Devaine was 
surprised in his library by a servant entering 
= know if the housekeeper could speak to 

im. 

“ Yes, show her in, James,” he said, think- 
ing of nothing more important in her visit 
than a question or two with regard to the 
number of guests that might be expected in 
the ensuing week, when October came in ; and 
had a bombshell exploded at his feet, Guthbert 
Devaine could scarcely have experienced a 
greater surpriee than when she explained to 
him the true purport of the desired inter- 
view. 

‘Dear me, Osbrey,” he said. ‘‘Of course, 
as you say, the child must leave her foster- 
mother’s roof, but where on earth you will 

ut her, or what you will do with her, 

eaven only knows! It is very incon- 
venient—extremely inconvenient—jast as the 
house will be filled with my guests,” and his 
lordship folded and unfolded his white hands, 
looking steadfastly into the fire all the time, 
as though the bright flame could help him to 
solve the enigma how, in Ludlington Abbey, 
with ita thirty odd rooms, he could fiad space 
for a baby girl of four years. _ : 

“ Surely, my lord, the young lady is entitled 
to her share of her father’s mansion!" Mrs. 
Osbrey answered in a nettled tone, which 
brought the hot blood to her master’s face ; 
a sense of shamecausing him to see, for the 
first time, how even his servants were more 
jealous of his daughter's rights than he had 


n. 
A week after and the little Millicent left 
Marion, who shed copious tears at g 


duty to her or her dead lady did she not! with her, the while Mabel questioned, with 
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wondering blue eyes, why they were taking 
**ittle Milly away,” the child herself almost 
screaming herself into convulsiens, when, in 
place of Mrs, Percival, two strange nurses 
administered to her wantsin the rooms get 
apart for her im his lordship’s s 

Mrs. Osbrey earried cher 
father’s library the 
for she it was who ‘had soothed her in her 
baby grief, and the little arms were encircled 
lovingly around hermeck, the while her head 
with its wealth of curls rested on her 
motherly shoulder. And during that time 
she would cast furtive frightened, 
half curious, to where Devaine sat. Not 
til the housekeeper who «had placed her on 
the floor, and to whose dress she clung, telling 
her to go and kies papa, would she move a 
ste 


tare you ’eally my papa ?’\she asked; then 
— her eyes, her mother’seyea, to his 
, fo 


his beautiful dead wife ; and then hetook her 


in his arms, bla himself for ‘his past, 


lect, and opening ‘his heart to regesive the 
P< of bis motberless child 
“ And deyou ?” he asked. . 
*“ No, nie wants ,” was the sinmocent } 
reply, the tears beneath ‘her eye- 
lids ; and when told who juli lord 


almost constant visitors with their young 
charge at the widow’s er 8 they being 
almost as glad to have a chat with Mrs./ 
Percival, retailing all the news from the 
Abbey as Millicent and Mabel were to renew 
their games, 

Bat each year imperceptibly a gap appeared 
to widen between them, Miss Devaine no 
sooner leaving the nursery for the school. 
room than she began to learn instinctively 
the difference in their social position, the 
more so that the English and French gover- 
ness, both and each, did not fail to imprecs 
the young beauty with a sense of her impor- 
tance; and -the wide- gulf which yawned be- 
tween her and her former playmate. 

After that her sojourn on the Continent, 
where she completed her studies, did not tend 
to bring them nearer to each other; but a few 
months passing over her head, and the. name 
almost of the daughter of her foster-mother 
had faded from her memory. 

Bat with Mabel it was.so different; not that 
she ever blamed Millicent that no message 
arrived atthe Cottage from her. She heard of 
her, from theservantsat the Abbey, how beauti- 
fal she was grown—on one. occasion. bein 
shown a ‘‘ photo” taken in, Paris, and.she di 
not seem to wonder that she was forgotten by 
the heiress of Devaine. 

What wasshe,asshe would tell her mother, 
that a young lady so beantifal, so noble, one 
day to be presented at Court, should remem- 
ber her now that she was grown up? 

Bat Marion could not. see things in the 
same light, and when her eyes rested on her 
own child, no lees lovely than his lordship’s 
daughter, she almost rebelled against the fate 
which had cast their lots in such different 


8. 

Bhe knew it was foolish, even preposterous, 
that she could.expect Miss Devaine to be.on 
the same footing, beneath her roof, as when, as 
an_infant, she took her from her dying 
mother’s arms, 

Even Mabel was wiser, young. as she was, 
and was content. to be: made aware of the 
movements of her beloved foster-siater, whom 
she regarded now asso superior to herself, 
that the fact she had once .honoured the 
Cottage with her baby presence was a remi- 
niscence she ever looked back to with pride. 

And then the news came from Mrs, Osbrey, 
Miss Devaine would be back at the Abbey the 
week following, and Mabel begged to be 
allowed to see her, if it were only once, and at 
@ distance. 


“You shall see her cafe enough, my dear,” 


the housekeeper said. “‘ But five years makes 
& great difference in all of us, and you must 
not be disappointed if our young lady, after 
having been amongst foreigners all that time, 
, if the truth were known, hearing a 
word F | English spoken, is quite a different 
yo lady as when she went away! And 
though, btless, you and 
would never be entirely forgotten hy her, still, 
naturally, your relationships will be on an en- 


tirely new footing.” 
Mabel knew it too, a dry sob catching her 
breath as she listened to Oabrey’s words ; 


and then, leaving her and her mother to their 
own discourse, she went from the:room to one 
above, whefesheiand Millicent-had-so often 
slept “together, #o think it all over, and to 
‘wonder if rich ladies ever felt such affection, 
iguch love, as their poorer sisters.. F 


OHAPTER Il. 
‘Te next day Lord ‘Devaine d- 
welcome to 


steve to gi is deoghier on ber 
i to on 


up, @ tall, beautiful girl of | © 


sprang out to meet him. 


were. in the green of 


she en’ where Mrs. Ost 
forward to offer a \deferential greeting, Milli- 
cent eagerly seizing the hands she had almost 
hesitated to hold out ina friendly grasp. 

“Why, you are not a bit altered, Osbrey !” 
she said ; ‘‘ and. when I look round, it seema it 
is only I whoam changed, and I have grown 
quite old.” 

“Qaite a grown-up young. lady,. Miss 
Devaine,” Osbrey. answered, thinking the 
while, and how beautiful! Lady .Devaine 
she had thought the most lovely creature 
she had ever seen, but Miss Millicent was far 
lovelier than her .mother, 

“Dinner will be. served. at. seven, my lord,” 
the housekeeper said, in answer to. his lord- 
ship's qnestion; and then, followed by 
Blanchette, her French maid, -bis daughter 
according to her wish, was .shown to. her 
room, 

She was wearied with the.journey from 
London, having crossed the Channel but the 
night previous, and, was not sorry to avail 
herself of Blanchette’s services.to.loosen the 
coils of her yellow hair ; after the refreshing 
influence of a bath reclining on the:sofa until 
it was time to.prepare to meet her father in 
the drawing-room previous to dinner, 

A perfect cup of fragrant tea, like a bouquet, 
had been sent up to her boudoir., Blanchette, 
who declared she was.dying with hunger, 
being seryed with something far more sub- 
stantial in Mrs, Osbrey’s private room, ex- 
pressing her raptures in respectto the Abbey 
all throngh the meal, with such exclamations 

enthusiasm that:the. quiet, matter-of-fact 
English woman regarded her as. if not wholly 
insane, partially so. 


formed her ‘oang lady's toilette was a marvel 
of skill, and. it was with a degree of pride he 
never thought to have experienced that. Lord 
Devaine's eyes rested on the graceful form of 
his lovely daughter, when shortly after she 
entered the room where. he was awaiting her. 

“« We dine alone, to night, my child!” he 
said, ‘for I thought you. would be too wearied 
to entertain, on this, your first evening at 
home.” 

‘Not that so much, dear,’’ she answered, 
‘but don't I-want you all to myself, for this 
ouce at least, you dear papa ?’’. and placing ker 
white rounded arms, looking like jivory in 





contrast to her black dress; around his neok, 








“You good 1” she said. “Iam 
80 to be > chain and how lovely } lad. 
it-all looks |!" her wandering to where the: 
spring sun was. ‘on the velvet turf, and 
the ches of the stately trees 


their —— 
“ ‘ nd, 4 


came | 


Bat the way in which she afterwards per- 
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she looked up lovingly into his still handsome 


‘ace. 
“ Are there county families aronng 
here likely to call?” she after, when to. 
ether they sat Gver the dessert, “TI almog; 
‘orget every one,” and then she laughed, « that 
is, if I ever knew them,” for in that 


m 
her early childhood recurred to her A saa 
passed as it With nurses and then 


ew seareely knowing of her 


ex) 


Lord ine raised ‘the glass of wine to 
his lips, round had slightly 
rested, the nnintesm of not escaping 
his notice. bi sae 


\*0ld.1.n0; she Was'but a year the senior of 
mother, and will, I feel sure, fill her 

place yourself, At the same time, I 

: 1 you ca fail to love her." 

> And. Mabel 1, papa, my foster. 

‘A Does she still live with her mother at 


hislordship replied, 
the belle of the neighbour. 
hood; but there ismo mistake, she has grown 
into a mostly lovely girl, and the envy, I ex. 
ipeot, ofa great many of the young people, who 
will not be sorry when she is removed from 
their paths by matrimony.” 

“Is she engaged, then?" his: daughter 

asked, feeling no little interest for the moment 
in Marion’s daughter. 
‘- “'¥es, to a young farmer, one of my tenants, 
John Ackerman, and I think she is a lucky 
girl, for ® more promising fellow I don't 
know for miles round; and, taking into con- 
sideration that her mother was an old and 
valued servant of ‘your mother, I have given 
my agent directions to accept the offer he has 
made for the freehold, which.is a sum con- 
siderably beneath its value. But that is of 
little import, for on their wedding-day it is my 
intention to give the sum- to the bride 4s 
dowry.” 

The next day the Devaine carriage was seen 
to draw up at the Cottage, nestling amid the 
fresh green trees of the, early. spring, where 
Mrs. Percival and her daughter lived ; and when 
the young lady from the’ Abbey. held out her 
hands to grasp those of her foster- mother, the 
tears rose to the eyes of the good woman, the 
strong emotion she felt remaining unexpressed, 
save in the look which passed over her counte: 
nance; and Mabel all the while too diffident to 
speak, alone regarding with, untold admira- 
tion the girl who ‘had been to her as a sister. | 

“Heaven bless you for this, Misa Devaine, 


the same cottage ?” 


waa 


the elder womam, said, ‘‘I never thought you 


would have remembered us.” if 
“ Not remember yon, and Mabel!’ the 
other exclaimed. ‘ Why, you werealmost the 
first Iasked papa about last night. ani 
you are going to be i » Bel 2” ahe eat: 
‘you have my best wishes,” and she held ow! 
the hand she had withdrawn from the 
to place them in those.of the girl, to whose 
face the hot blood surged, dyeing it ag OT 
«You need not blush,” the other laug ; 
Handi toen who die lordship says, I tras 
ou very é 
: A few moments oo el visit old haants, 
the pretty garden where the crocuses peeped 
above ground, and the bees, aroused one 
life, came in and out from their hives; 





arbour where the honeysuckle grew, and they 
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bad so eftemchaditem within dita shade, ali 

seemed so familiar : no'‘shange but sin yehem- 

gelyes, On Whom a new :eta: in: life was open- 

ing; and then Miss ‘Devaine:re id her 

carriage, leaving two heartaxthe *happier: for 
seit. 


she. would be:too:pnoud,’’ 
Mabel watched the: horses until 
a bend in the-read hid them; from -view, and 
Millicent Devaine wasgone. | 

Lady, Augnsta arrived.at the end .cf «the 
qweck—a little;,pale, careworn Iady,,on whose 
countenance: rested ‘the shadow of a» great 
care; but sehe drew ‘herinieca towards her, 
kissing ‘her saffettionately, -and. telling her 
they must.be yery happy: together. 

Lord: Devasine extended .a, hearty: welcome, 
and Lady, Augusta thought':how.much he 
bad -changed,,for «the» better:siace the time 
when, even at: her death, -he. scareely: forgave 
his wife for: leaving: hint no:son,;. almost to 
ignoring-his danghter‘a existance. 

Bat. it. was)not very long that they were 
going to remain.at the Abbey then ; the fol- 
lowing May—~and April:had already half fled— 
his lordship having arranged that Millicent 
should pass her firat. season in-towa,hisshanse 
- nem Wepre ame Tea g, fi in ;readiness to 


“TI wouldrather stay here, amid the ‘fields 
and on flowers,’ the, igirl. said. ‘1 hate 
towns ” 

Bat-Lady.Augusta told her ithe :vexation. it 
would canse:her father, who:had set his'mind 
oni her being: presented at, Court, should she 
persist in raising an obstacle. 

“ Besides;my dear,” hervaunt -éaid, ‘you 
will not alsyaysoremain ‘Miss »Devaine ; and 
who is there here a likely suitor for the hand 
of Lord Deraine’s Ganghter?” 

“ Lwieh: L:had:never been a lord’ ter,” 

Millicentanamered, ‘tto dchavepitddinned into 
my ears, asiit hasihbeenp»ever.sinos | Malle. de 
Eient ‘andthat hatefal::Mise Sparrow: were 
contin oreminding -me,.of what -was in- 
cumbent on a young: dadysin amy xpesition :to 
do; the Sparrow i ly, who waachirp- 
ing from morning: till inight the same) thing, 
antil I, quite.envied. Mabel, as I-do now, the 
aphere in:which it; pleased Heaven to place her. 
T never: want: to. .get:anarried! "she .aiided, 
passionately. ' “Why can't: I stay as 1 am— 
here, where it is so beantiful,-with yon.and 
papa, with the:birds and, the:trees, and such 
@ sunset::a8 othat; anntie,: srhich -you' conld 
never cemamid bricks and»mottar!” 
Lady Augusta let her eyes follow.to where; 
in a bed! iof-erimeoniand gold,/old Sol) was 
sinking to:rest, gilding to theJast the clouds, 
turning from red to grey, and then there was 
left. but: a leaden sbank ¢vhare he had been. 

“You love:the Abbey,:then:?”’ .she:asked. 

* think: itrthe iswestest.placeon earth ; I 
should be so sorry to leave it.” 

« Bat theiday will come, Mill; when» it will 
p2ss.into other hands; anless——”’ 

“ Unless what, auntie?” 

“ You marry:the.heir,"’ 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Lapy | Ayensta’s commanication »¢amia to 
her like 9 thnnderholt, revealing: to her how 
it was, whena child, she. had received so little 
love from his lordship. ‘Not until:she had 
grown to, womanhood, his taking: an ‘interest 
in her, her ‘beauty; her many gifts. of person 


and mind, anes hoped,ia wayxin |- 


which Lindi would) still remain 
to his child's obildren ;and #0;that.end he 
determined that she should hold her own in 
the fashionable world, and keogme cought ‘by 
the man he desired of all others to gain-her 


Reginald Harton was in the Guards, and,in 
Snticipation ol the estate whichmust, on the 
death of his ungle,..revert to him,. went the 
Fost as his brother officers said, and ‘Lady 


1s inwardly a 
His tather-waa.a.poor gentleman, who died 
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a cmaudinines ~_—e 


owhen theowascatoBaton;i leaving thedformer before her, and to; theqgreat amusement of 
;doub little tovddpend»on Sut her own .money Mrs. Osbrey giving her a full detail, in her 
yandthe.title she had “bronght: withther;:and ‘strange Huglish, ofiall-the gaieties they had 
when Lady Devaine. died; leaving:her brother ‘experienced. 
withont.a son, she was almost glad ‘thatthe! ‘ Anddectle Mees. | Pereival’she no married 
wAdbey swith its:princely:réle, waslikely to fall “yet? she asked, after having gone*fally into 
:din toi-thieyhandsof -her gon. |@ description of “de beotiful gentlemean~her 
“Phere wag only her and her brother, and, !ady was going to wed.” 
failing male issue; nothing could come between “'No,”* Mre. Osbrey answered, “‘they-are not 
him and its golden acres. ; ¢0°be married “till the autemn, and plenty of 
‘Guthbert wae not‘likely*to} marry now ; in time‘too; so young af they are. But how is it, 
h feet; he hadalmost told herasmuch, so‘what Mademoicelle, you are not engaged ?”’ 
pr es “y ‘stand between Reginald and BS tile Freoth binahed,, and. then 
ington admitted. there was a, Monsieur who wore white 
And thenshe recei veda letter'to say that he ' stockings and lovely red plash pantaloons, but 
was coming to. London; that ;bis daughter ‘of course, it wag quite a secret between them. 
‘would-be presented,yand he hoped they should| A Jond ring at the onter bell. attracted. their 
see*mnoch.of each other-during the time they ' attention then, for.the family being at dinner, 
were at Berkeley-square ; so that ithe first.to | it wag an anusnal'hour for a visitor to arrive. 
eall.on them when they artived in town were ' §o'Mrs. Osbrey moved from the.room .to ask 
dady Horton and her gon. ~ the man who bad answered the door who it 
‘He fell desperately in ‘love with ‘his- cousin |, was ? 
when' they had known each other but a'few; ‘A gentleman for Lady Augusta,’ was the 
days, as heusually did with each fresti beauty ; | Teply, the while he proceeded to the dining- 
bat in this case the’ handsome Guardsman's ' room hearing his card ona silver salyer, 
fancy threatened to be of longer duration, | Her ladysbip: merely, glanced at the name, 
urged on, as he was, to become the possessor ' giving instructions that he.should be shown 
ofthe prize from the mere fact that everyone | into the drawing-room, where shortly.after, ex- 
else had fallenin love with her a!so. | ousing herself to Lord Devaine.and Millirent, 
Oa every sidé Millicent ‘Devaine was the she joined him. 
‘adknowledged ‘bélle of the season, but her} ‘ Bertie! ’, she ejaculated, what.on- earth 
heart was’as yét impervious to the numerous ' made;you. come here?” and.then ‘for .the first 
assaults on it; and wher she accepted Reginald time she noticed it waenot bis.right hand that 
atthe dlose, as#he eventaally did; it-was more ' he had held towards her. 
| love for the Abbey;'and Thady Avgusta’s aga: | “Oh, nothing: much, only -dislocated,” he 
ments, that ted toeuch a-result. said, following thequestioninglookehe gave to 
The young officer amuséd “her, and she en- | higarm., ‘'I met-withiamaccident, motherdear ; 
joyed his society above everyone else's; and, if; was thrown. fronnmy. horse, ‘or rather «some 
it‘was*possible’for ‘ons of “his versatile dis- | brute I bired to bring:me on from the station, 
position to besérious, he was so in ‘his effec. vide result,” enti helnughed. 
tion ferhis fair cousin. — “And .yowhaven’t had it set? "she aeked, 
“ T-worder,”“he said, on one occasion, when | anxiously. 
hehad ‘ied ber ‘fronr*a ‘hct ‘ballronm tothe; «Oh! yes that being about the-only:recom- 
cbol “of an adjacent ee eet “if, after | pense the livery stable “keeper made me, to 
ancther season or so, you d ‘become as send. for adector/and promisexme a bed -for 
they sre?” and “he motioned towards . the ' the night, for you'must know it was yesterday 
room they had jast‘left. | Larrived at Ludlington.” 
* Who'do:you mean ?'she-asked. ‘With what ‘object in view?” she acked, 
‘Who? The women in there,’’-he answered. ' anxiously, knowing from former experierces 
“ Their smiles as false as their complexions.” | the general motive of Bertie’s visits. 
“I think you are very bitter,” she said, ‘**[¢was nofmy impecuniosity that prompted 
‘Perhaps so,” he answered. ‘Contact  methis time, mother dearest,’ he -answered, 
with the world makes one so; and yet you, | * but my goodluck, and to tell youuf it which 
who have,been on the Continent, in Paris,are induced me to inflict my presence on-you. Our 
more like a wild, white rose one would Jong to old steward, Jack Stapleton, toowhom I need 
gather.and wear for its innocent simplicity.” | to be sach a terrorin my boyhood, -has died, 
‘Would you have me different, then?” }making me his’heir'to the tune of twelve 
Her blue eyes,.so frank, so childish, were , thousand pounds.” 
raised to his; and he,:looking into them witha} “Jack ‘Stapleton! how on eatth did he 
love in hisown that, man of the*world as he amasssuch a sum?” 
was, he. could not hide. “That matters little now, mother. Con- 
‘By Heaven, no!” he answered, in.the.im- &Cience money, perhaps; there’s no telling."’ 
pulse of the moment, drawing her towards | And Lady Augusta thought Bertie was not 
him, and.imprinting a kiss, the first. .trneone far from thetrate, when she remembered how, 
hehad ever.given woman,.on her:ips. - ‘My | through her husband taking no more interest 
@azling | My-sweet, wild violet,” he said, and in the state of his affairs farther than to give 
then: Lord Devaine it was who was seen,ap- ' cheqnes on his banker, the estate, which ought 
proaching where they were, ' to have heen her son’s,. had ,passed into the 
After that,'it became a published fact sthat hands of the Jews, leaving her comparatively 
the: Hononrable Miss Devaine would be shortly penniless. , 
led to the hymeneal altar by Oaptain Reginald!  “‘ Promize me,you will turn over.a new leaf, 
Hortor, of the Guards, then.’ ‘ 
_And. then, ithe summer emonths gliding} She had placed .her hands on her json’s 
away, there.was a general»exodug | Shoulders, he locking down half.amused at the 
rapidly away, ge - , 
from .the- me lice—Lord ‘Devaine, his 8nxiety depicted on her-features. Bat Guth- 
daughter and sister, returning to Ludlington, | bert Howard loved his mother dearly, ‘and 


it their strep he London'| when a repentant fit. was on him, aa.it was 
to réoruit their gth after -the n ee ere act acteties brakes. camer 


again to cause her another sorrow. 

“J will,” he answered. ‘if, youipromise: to 
forgiva.my past folly.” 

Adew. minutes after; and Lady Angnsta re- 
joined (Lord ‘Devainesand this daaghter, who 
followed her to the ydrawing:room, . where 
Bentie awaited them. 

‘His lordship was ready to‘hold out the palm 
of forgiveness to his , when explana- 
tions had been enteredinto,the while it was 
but a short time-before haand ‘Millicent became 
olose allies. - 








season. , 

Lady Augusta was as:gladas:hermiece to’ 
be once. more in the .country, the pure; elear 
air. doing so0,much to: restore their flagging 
energies, happy that their stay, in town had 
not been withont its purpose, ‘that the game 
for which she and her brother-in-law had 
played had.been.won. 

And ‘now. if wasthat the preparations for 
the wedding became:the chief matter of im- 
(portance filling her mind; Blanchette, who-had 
accom panied her “mistress, returning brimfal 








of delight:withithe prospect of such anvevent 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Lop Dzvarnz would take no denial to Bertie 
remaining his guest, so there was nothing left 
for him todo t Ee ge ye ape i 
officer the accident he met with, and ask 
sick leave. 

‘* Not that you will be able to handle a gun 
yet, my boy,” his uncle said,‘ and I am afraid 
you will find the time bang rather heavy 
when the shooting commences, and you de- 
barred from the sport.” 

But his nephew looked from his saucy eyes 
to where his cousin was aged on some 
crewel work, and said “ he didn’t think so.” 

And then Lord Devaine went on to tell him 
of the proposed wedding to be shortly solem- 
nised between Millicent and Reginald Horton, 
and his daughter all the while letting her head 
droop lower and lower over her embroidery to 
hide the carnation hue which had extended 
even to her ears. 

Bertie had been now five weeks an inmate of 
the Abbey, and, notwithstanding letters were 
almost daily delivered from her fiancé, each one 
seemed to give less pleasure to Millicent 
Devaine, to whom eventually it became almost 
a bore to reply to them. 

Reginald’s ring on her finger and Reginald’s 
photo in her boudoir remained there still, 
though a feeling to destroy the one and return 
the other often occurred to her mind. 

She would roam in the woods around Lud- 
lington with Bertie for her companion, and in 
those happy moments all thoughts of the man 
to whom she had pledged her troth went from 
her, Bertie’s arm, which was now quite well, 
around her waist, and Bertie’s silken mous- 
tache brushing the down from her cheek. 

He knew she was promised to inald, but 
that mattered little; in fact, it made him all 
the more de ined to her love, which 
deteriorated in value, as he found it the more 
easy to obtain. 

He never for a moment contemplated induc- 
ing her to break faith with Captain Horton, 
the relationship in which they stood to each 
other giving him a plea for self-justification, 
did she, in the end, regard in too serious a 
light, the love-passages which had passed 
between them. 

And all this time Millicent was living in a 
fool's oe thinking little of the danger- 
ground she was treading—thinking of nothing 
but Bertie’s soft voice, the love in Bertie’s 


eyes, and forgetting her plighted troth, almost | 


beginning to abhor the name of the man to 
whom she was to be so soon united. 

August had passed away in golden sunshine, 
beneath which the yellow corn waved and 
ripened; September following on, in which 
summer still lingered, as though unwilling to 
leave the warm earth, where her breath yet 
rested, and Guthbert Howard remained on at 
the Abbey. 

Lord Devaine and his friends were out 
shooting, the two cousins saying they would 
stroll in the woods—Lady Augusta, who was 
not well, preferring to recline on the sofa in 
the fall enjoyment of the latest novel. 

‘We will go by the Cottage,’’ Millicent 
said. “It isa pretty walk, and you shall see 
my foster-mother, and her daughter, the belle 
of the village.” 

“The belle of tbe village, eh !'’ Bertie re- 
turned, knocking the undergrowth with his 
cane as they passed along. “ Don’t you think, 
Mill, the water would be preferable? I am 
not much of a jadge of rural beauty, and to 
float lazily in that little boat on the lake, with 
you for a companion, would be far more 
enjoyable this hot day.” 

‘**We can goon the water after,” she said. 
‘‘IT have not seen Mabel for an enormity of 
time, and it is only a short walk, under the 
trees nearly all the way.” 

It was uceless to argue further, and Milli- 
cent had her way; but she thought how dis- 
agreeable Bertie had become all at once. And 
it was almost in silence they went on, until 
Mrs. Percival’s cottage came in sight. 

Mabel was standing by the gate when they 
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She 
head, and the soft breeze lifted the golden 
curls from her forehead, the while a deep 
blush spread over neck and face, when, raising 
her eyes, she saw them come towards her. 

gr ean gerne ngs oan aoe 
the Abbey, but when the ur which had 
mounted to her temples on their first address- 
ing her died away, Millicent thought how ill 
she was looki 

‘Bel, what is the matter?’ she asked. 
“ Here I brought my cousin to see the 
beauty, and you are as white as a ghost. 
your mother ill?” 

The girl said no, and smiled faintly. 

“I am quite well, Miss Devaine,” she 
continued; ‘‘ but I never like hot weather. 
Mother is inside. She will be so glad if you 
will walk in.” 

‘‘No, the child had not seemed herself 
lately,” Mra. Percival said, in reply to Miss 
Devaine's inquiries with regard to Mabel, 
‘though she declares there is nothing the 
matter with her; but she never seems happy 
unless she has been up at the Abbey with 
Mrs. Osbrey, which she is mostly every 


evening.” 

“I wonder Mrs. Os has not told me,” 
Millicent answered, and looking at Mabel, to 
her astonishment, her white face had become 
ol 208 geangs Wet eee ms eee 
to ied on her lips, Bertie becoming 
impatient to repair to the lake. 

** And when is the wedding to be, Bel?”’ 
she asked, when, having bid her mother good- 
bye, she moved to where her cousin was 

ly awaiting her without. 

‘* That's just it, Miss Devaine,” the elder 





to her daughter's pretty eyes. ‘I wonder 
| John has patience with her. Putting it off, 


| pu it off, when he has got the tiest 

cay ot nd on to take her to!” Ae Mrs. 

| Percival’s tone betrayed that if he had not 
lost his, she had hers. 

Much did not pass between the cousins with 
| Yeference to the inmates of the Cottage on 
| their return, Bertie merely saying in reply 

to Millicent’s question as to whether he did 
| not think Mabel beautiful, ‘‘ Well, really, he 
| had scarcely noticed her.” 

“I wonder, Blanchette, you did not let 
me know that Mrs. Percival’s daughter has 
been here nearly every evening,” Miss De- 

| yvaine said, when, later on, the French girl 
was dressing her for dinner. 


**Meesus Percival’s daughter, Mademoi- Lary 


selle? I have not seen her!’’ 

“Have not seen her! And yet you spend 
most of your time in the housekeeper’s 
room ?’* 

** Dat ees true, Mees Devaine,’’ Blanchette 
a" ‘but dat leetle girl, she was no 

ere.’ 

“* Why don’t you speak in French, Blanch- 
ette?”’ Millicent said, sharply. ‘ Your 
English is abominable,” and she arose from 
the chair before the glass where the maid had 
been arranging her hair, Bianchette, con- 
tinuing her duties almost in silence, wonder- 
ing why it was her young lady was so cross, 
every one of the servants having told her her 
English was perfect. 

‘* Tell Mrs. Osbréy to come here to me,” she 
said, when the last touch had been put to her 
dress; and when the housekeeper made her 
appearance she was no less surprised than 
Millicent herself, that Mabel should assign her 
visits to the Abbey as the cause of her fre- 
quent absences from home. 

‘*T assure you, Miss Devaine, the girl has 
never been near the house since—let me re- 
collect—since the second week Lady Augusta’s 
son was here.” 

** She came then?” 

‘Yes, miss. Once for some geranium cut- 
tings the head-gardener had promised her 
mother, and which were not ready for her, so 
she came again twice afterwards. I remember 
so well, because Mr. Howard, who was passing 
through the little gate from the shrabbery at 





woman replied, the while the tears had risen spi 
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the time, asked one of the men who thaj 
pretty little girl was.” 

The gong sounded then, and Millicent, 
entering no farther on the subject, told Mrs, 
Osbrey that would do. 

She looked very handsome when, a few 
minutes after, she was in her father'sdrawing. 
room, entering fully into the conversation 
relative to the sport the gentleman had had, 
and bantering Bertie that he only made his 
weak arm an excuse that he did not join them, 

“You don’t mind my taking a stroll on the 
terrace, do you, auntie?” she asked, when, 
after dinner, ata signal from Lady Augusta, 
they had adjourned to the drawing-room, 
leaving the gentlemen to their wine and dessert, 
‘Bee what a lovely moon! It is a shame to 
be indoors,” when, gaining the elder lady's 
consent, she threw a light wrap over her 
shoulders, and passed through the window. 

She could not define the feeling which had 
taken possession of her, but the more she 
puzzled over Mabel'’s strange conduct the 
more convinced she became that there was 
some under-current running she was deter. 
mined to fathom, 

The air was soft.as Jane, the moonbeams 
resting on the green of the lawn, where the 
trees stood so silent, so still. Not a sound to 
break the serenity of the scene, save the call 
of a water-fowl at intervals in the lake beyond. 

Wandering on, her mind too preocoupied to 
notice where, she soon found herself near the 

te leading from the lawn to a small shrub. 

fery whic skirted on the right hand side, 
and where some large trees her entirely 
from the bright light of the moon, the black 
dress she wore rendéring her even less con- 
cuous, 
She did not know how long she had been 
standing there—all was so still, scarce a leaf 
stirring in the quiet around— when, the church 
clock in the distance strikng nine, she was 
about to retrace her steps, as she felt con- 
vinoed that she heard someone move in the 
bushes near where she was. 

Fear was the last thought that entered her 
mind, —, alone agg her to the pee 
only a start surprise bein — , 
when, in utter astonishment, she saw Mabel 
Percival emerge from ome, the shrubs. 

“You here at this hour, Bel! What does 
it mean ?”” she asked. 

Bat the girl only started less visibly, and, & 
moonbeam at that moment alighting on her 
countenance, Millicent could see how deadly 
it was. 

“Only my head ached so terribly, Miss 
Devaine,” she answered, “and I was glad of 
@ stroll.” 

“And you select this shrubbery, at least 
a mile from your mother's door? I should 
advise your returning without a moment's 
delay.” 

Mabel could not fail to detect in her 
young lady’s tone the bitter sarcasm she 
took no pains to conceal, when, before she 
had time to carry out her suggestion, the 
scent of a cigar became obvious to both, and 
Millicent, turning quickly round, came face 
to face with Bertie. 

‘*‘ What brought you here?” she asked. 

“That is just what I came to ask you, 
Mill!” he replied, removing the weed from his 
lips, and throwing it away. ‘Do you know 
there is a heavy dew failing, and you will 
catch your death of cold?” 4 

“Do not prevaricate,” she answered, “‘ it i8 
beneath a gentleman. You did not come 
here thinking to find me, bat to meet Mabel 
Percival, and even she cannot deny it!” and 
Millicent would have brought them face to 
face; but when she thought to see her foster- 
sieter stand trembling before her she was 
gone. 5 

** My dear girl, you are dreaming !”” he eaid, 
“What can Mabel, or whatever you call her, 
be to me? Why, I never saw her until you took 
me yourself to her mother’s cottage this 
morning !”’ 

“Jt isfalse! You have seen her when she has 





been to the Abbey for geranium cuttings.” 
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Bertie laughed outright. 

« Well, Mill,” he said, “ I gave you credit for 
more sense, more pride, than to be jealous of 
alittle country girl like that, because, in a 
foolish moment, having passed her as she was 
coming through the gate to the gardens, I 
asked who she was, as I might have done re- 
speoting any pretty girl who came across my 
path, and I suppose it has been repeated to 


ou. 
. “Ther, why did you not admit it, inatead 
of saying you had nsver seen her before?” 

“The meeting, dear coz, was so deeply im- 
pressed On my mind that I had forgotten all 
about it,” he smiled. ‘‘S. don't let us quarrel 
over such folly as that, and I looking forward, 
as I was, to a moonlight ramble!” 

— Mabel, perhaps,” she added, sarcas- 
tically. 

“With Mabel! Pshaw!” he rejoined, in an 
injared tone. “If thatis your conviction it is 
aseless for me to argue the point farther,” and 
he would have moved on one side that she 
might, relieved of his presence, have returned 
anaccompanied. But the pained expression 
in his hazel eyes, the sad tone in his musical 
voice, and Millicent Devaine was as wax in his 
hands. 

It was not alone that she re-entered her 
father’s drawing-room, 


CHAPTER V. 


Lavy Avausta was pleased Bertie had 
brought herio. She said it was too late to be 
wandering about the grounds in thin summer 
attire, and the gentlemen had been looking 
forward to some music, bet she, not being 
there, had repaired to the billiard-room. 

Millicent said she was glad it was so, for she 
was not in voice, and felt more inclined to go to 
bed than to sing, so it was bat a short time 
when, bidding her aunt and cousin good-night, 
she carried her inclintion into effect. 

Bat the god of sleep refased to woo her eye- 
lids, hour passing hour, during which she re- 
mained tossing from side to side, first 
thinking of Reginald and his last letter still 
unanswered, the wedding-day drawing so near, 
and her lovegradually gliding into repulsion at 
the very thought and then of Bertie, with his 
winning ways, his saucy, seductive eyes, imper- 
ceptibly drawing her towards him, and her 
heart going out to him inall the intensity of 
4 first true love. 

One moment a sense of uneasiness would 
assail herwith respect to Mabel, to be banished 
the next from her imagination as an insult to 
his feelings, and then the last moonbeams 
kissed her cheek and it suddenly became dark, 
when she fell into unconsciousness. 

The weather still kept fine, gloriously so, 
and shooting, as far as the gentlemen were 
concerned, being the programme for the day, 
Bertie declared that having recovered the 
use of higarm to such an extent as he had, 
- ~~ the first time felt equal to join in their 


Miss Devaine’s wedding had keen fixed for 
the ceoond week in November, it being 
arranged that it was to take place from 
Berkeley square: and not only was there a 
letter for her from Reginald that morning, 
but from Lady Horton also, expressing, in 
affectionate lines, with what pleasure she was 
anticipating the time when she could enfold 
her in her arms as her daughter, 

“ Bat Iahall look forward to your spending 
& week or two with us before that,” the epistle 
ran; and Millicent to whom the subject had 
now become a bugbear, threw the letters down 
with an impatient gesture. 

I wonder if every girl is worried like this 
fore she pe married ?” she said, in answer 
be ugusta’s look of Inquiry, when, 
fore any reply could be given, a servant 
Fer ask if her ladyship would see Mra. 

“Yes, let her be shown in here,” was the 
Pid and a moment after Marion entered 

room, 


She was evidently labouring under some 
painfol excitement, her limbs shaking visibly 
as she seated herself, in obedience to Lady 
Augusta's wish. 

“Is anything amiss, Mrs. Percival ? You 
seem terribly upset.” But it was some moments 
before the poor woman could reply to her 
ladyship’s question, the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, and she all the time folding and un- 
— a sheet of note-paper she held in her 

and. 


‘*Exouse me, my lady,” she said, “but I 
cannot help it, indeed I cannot,’’ and then 
endeavouring to restrain her emotion, she 
held it towards her. 

Lady Augusta cast her eyes over the scrawl, 
it was little more, blotted here and there with 
tears, which the writer had evidently shed, 
rendering the words almost illegible. And 
then she hanced it to Millicent, to whom it 
presented itself in a new light. 

‘What can it mean?” she said, ** Mabel 
gone? With whom? It was only last evening 
I saw her !” 

‘* Yos, miss, that’s it, with whom?” the 
woman repeated, ‘‘and she kissed me s0 
lovingly last night, crying too all the time, 
and I wondering why.” And Marion again 
broke down with the intensity of her sorrow. 

** But that is not the worst, my lady,’ she 
added, ‘‘ for John Ackerman, the man to whom 
she was to have been married next week, is 
jast like one mad, vowing vengeance on the 
man who has lured her from him and virtue.” 

‘* Bat there is no reason the girl should not 
be married,” Lady Augusta said. “ You 
should not judge her too harshly. Ie there no 
one you can think of to whom she was likely 
to have transferred her affections and become 
a wife?” 

Bat Mrs. Percival only shook her head, 
folding and refolding the while the letter 
which Mabel had written telling her she was 
gone. 

‘No, no; she would have told me that,” 
she answered. ‘‘And John so good; I could 
not have dreamt she would have served him 


“And you can call to mind no one?” 
Millicent asked, in whose mind a vague sus- 
picion, almost bordering on certainty, had 
taken root. 

‘‘No, Miss Devaine. Of course, there are 
tongues always ready to slander, and many a 
one was jealous of Mabel’s beauty; but I 
never pay any attention to what people say.’ 

“Then there was a suggestion, Mrs. 
Percival?” 

“ Well, mies, some one dared to hint it 
might be one of the gentlemen at the Abbey,” 
Marion returned, with flashing eyes, ‘' but no 
gentleman would so abuse the hospitality of 
his lordship!” 

‘‘T am truly sorry for you,” Lady Augusta 
said, ‘and we will see that inquiries are set 
on foot. But I can give but little hope. Here, 
drink this, it will do you good. Fretting is 
worse than useless.” 

Mrs. Percival took the wine her ladyship 
had poured out, her hand shaking so painfully 
each moment she feared to drop the glass on 
the carpet. 

‘‘You are very kind, my lady,” she said, 
and then, Lord Devaine entering the room, 
she, after returning his salutation, passed 
through the open door. 

‘What is the matter with the poor 
woman ?'* he asked ; “‘she locks the picture 
of grief.” i . 

“‘ Her daughter has run away, foolish child, 
no one knows with whom, no one knows 
where; but how is it you have returned alone, 
Gathbert?” 

“Don't be frightened, Augusta,” he ans- 
wered, ‘but Bertie has met with an accident 
—nothing serious, only I thought you would 
fancy it was something et ~ — on 
to prepare you; they are bringing him home, 
iawn and Campbell staying behind to 
superintend his removal.” 
A look of relief, almost of 


apprehension as to the extent of the injury 
Bertie had received. taking as it did from 
the joy she experienced that it was not he 
who was the companion of Mabei’s flight, 

‘* Here they come !”’ his lordship said, look- 
ing from the window. ‘Mrs. Osbrey (for the 
housekeeper had appeared on the scene), let 
this sofa be drawn round, and give orders 
that Dr. Manton is sent for at once.” 

A few minutes after, and they had laid 
him on the couch, Lady Augasta making 
anxious inquiries, and Millicent looking the 
love she dare not express. 

“T'll take my oath, Devaice, it was a 
strange shot,”’ the one he called Campbell was 
saying, the while Lawrence was positive; ‘‘ he 
said he caw a fellow looking like a farmer 
take deliberate aim at the injared man."’ 

‘* At the partridges, most likely,” his lord- 
ship replied. ‘' Weare not in Ireland to be 
shot at behind a besides, who in Lud- 
lington could possibly have a grudge against 
the boy ?”’ 

“Only mistaking him for some one against- 
whom they had,” Lawrence answered, and 
then the doctor was announced. 

‘© A sup. ficial wound,” he said ; ‘‘ nothing 
to be alarmed about; fever the only thing to 
be guarded against.” 

‘© You must get me all right in a few days, 
—_ for I am duein London on the twenty- 

at.” 

It was the first time Bertie had spoken 
excepting in monosyllables in reply to ques- 
tions put, but Dr. Manton saying that would 
be all right if he only kept qaiet, he soon 
closed his eyes, when all left the room with 
the exception of his mother and Millicent. 

“What an unlucky boy he ia,” Lady 
Augusta said. ‘No sooner recovered from 
one accident than he meets with another. 
We won’t disturb him now; he seems inclined 
to sleep. But I will give orders to have 
everything in readiness by the time he 
awakes. Are yon coming, Millicent?” 
“Presently, auntie,” the girl answered, 
busying herself in putting away come needle- 
work on which she had been engaged, not 
until Lady Augusta had closed the door 
behind her, returning to the side of the 
wounded man. 

“ Are you much hart, Bertie? ’’ she asked. 
** No, dear,” he replied, ‘ But the odd part 
of 2 business is, who was the fellow who shot 
me 

“IT fancy I know,’’ Millicent said. ‘John 
Ackerman.” 

‘* And pray who is John Ackerman?” 
“The man to whom Mabel Percival was to 
have been married on Monday, and she has 
run away with someone else.” 

‘** And what has that to do with me?" he 


asked. 

**Oaly maybe John mistook you for that 
someone elae.’’ 
“That is nonsense, dear!” he answered. 
‘* The man who she went away with wouldn't 
be here, would he? Bat I think I san go to 
sleep now, Mill. Kiss me, there’s a good girl, 
and I'll try.’’ 2 
The bright warm san was coming in, shinin 
just where he lay ; so Millicent drew the blin 
down, and then she noiselessly went back to 
the work she had put aside, feeling a gladness 
in her heart for which she could not account; 
and yet she was sorry for Mrs. Percival, sorry 
for Mabel, but most of all for Reginald Horton, 
her affianced lover. 
And then yet another thought, causing her 
the greatest uneasiness, entered her mind. 
Should she break her engagement? The 
Abbey, where she was born, which had become 
almost as dear to her as to Lord Devaine him: 
self, would be lost to both! 





CHAPTER VI. 
In less than a week Bertie ;was all right 
again, he said, and felt he could not longer 


delay going to London. 
‘‘But what makes you in such a harry, 
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Bertie?”’ his mother asked. ‘A few days 
surely will make no difsrence; and we. leave 
the Abbey now very shortly!” 

‘‘ 1¢- mages all the, difference,” he answered. 
“The lawyers who have ths settlement of 
Stapleton’s affaire. write to say they want ex- 
pressly to see me; therefore, much as I should 
have preferred to. have waited until November, 
it is out of the question.” 

So the next mornivg Bertie went, bidding 
Millicent an affectionate adieu, and saying he 
—- after all, Reginald Horton would be 
the lucky man. 

“I believe you almost wi:h it!” she 
answered, with a pretty pout. 

* You know I don’t wish it, Milly,” he said, 
drawing her towards him until his lips met 
hers. ‘ Bat’ my: being only cousin on your 
mother's side, I could not give you the Abbey 
as Captain Horton cam, and I love you: too 
well to les yon make the sacrifice! Bat we 
have been very: happy, dear!” he added, the 
love she could not resist showing in hiseyes: 
‘And the days we have spent together will 
be a memory'that will never leave me. Andi— 
sometimes,” he added; ‘you will think of me; 
won't you?" 

Bat Millicent could not answer, for tears 
choked her utterance; and then they heard 
Lord Devaine'’s voice saying he would miss 
the train, and a few minutes after she was 
watching from the window until she could no 
longer hear the sound of the wheela—until'the 
trees, yellowand red with antumnal tints; had 
hidden him from view. 

The other guests soon followed, and then ‘it 
wags arranged that they should return to 
Berkeley-square. 

Of Mabel they heard nothing more, and 
Millicent had almost forgotten her existence, 
so much did her own affairs occupy her atten- 
tion. 

At first her love for Bertie gave way to 
pride, when she considered how easily he: had 
renounced’ her, when there’ was no sacrifice 
she would not have made for him ; and the 
nearer her wedding - day approached the 
greater she felt her repugnance to it, until at 
times she thought she could no longer hide 
from Reginald the change in her feelings: 

Bat onthe other hand, he was sogood, sokind. 
Lady. Horton declaring she never saw such 
an improvement in anyone as in’ Reggy since 
he had known her, and when she thought of 
her father, and what. the breaking off of. her 
engagement would mean to him, her resolution 
wavered, 

How many, she raminated, marry, not 
caring for each other, and yet they are appa- 
rently very happy, amd even get to love one 
another fondly in after years. That, perhaps, 
might be her case, 

Reginald could not fail to see she was 
altered, but he bore with her changed attitude 
towards him until even, in spite of all, she 
became her former self, 

They. had now been in London three weeks, 
and only once had they seen Bertie, passing 
him when driving in the park. 

He: was: accompanied by a lady, bat her 
features were nos diseernible, owing to the: 
shadows which the late afternoon were throw: 
ing around ; Lady Augusta suggesting with a 
smile, that it was very likely some new. flame, 
Bertie was such amawful flirt. 

He came to:the wedding, however, the doing, 
80 giving infinitely more pleasure to. himself, 
than his. presence contributed to Millieent'’s 
happiness; and once, at.the breakfast, he met 
her eyes, which looked 20 reproachfully. inte. 
his own. 

After that she was glad when.the time.came 
for her to change her: dress, . and .alone. with. 
Reginald, she was beyond the influence of his 
power over her. 

She felt the hot blood surge to her face, 
dyeing it with crimson, assherrecalled to mind 
how near she had beén towacrificing everything 
for this man, who could renounce her: without 
a regret, tears of mortified)pridd gushing to her 
eyes when there recurred’ to her mind! the 


-they 
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Ys seroment which had passed .. between 
t . 

Bat it-waeall over now, her emotion even 
assigned to a different cause, as for the last 
time: she) was pressed within’ her father's 
embrace, Bertie looking on. unmoved, whilst 
all. bid: her God-speed ;, and then he 
held ont his hand, the: last. she should hold 
within her own, making the old:love to.rise up 
for one moment.in her heart, ere it went out 
for ever. 

‘* Heaven bless you, Miil,” he said, that none 
but she could hear. ‘ Love versus Ladling- 
ton, the latter triumphant. .May you be 
happy.” 

He turned then, a sneer she could.not fail 
to. see apparent on his handsome face; and 
shortly after she was gone, amid a shower. of 
od and: heartfels wishes, for her wedded 

In accordance with Lord Devaine's desire, 
Lady Augnata. still remained at. the Abbey, 
the town-house being assigned to the occupa- 
tion of the young people on their retarn. 

Mabel’s singular flight had beem bat.a nine 
days’ wonder; and then all, save, Mra; Perci- 
valand John Ackerman, had ceased to. think 
further of it, Lady Augusta only asking,-on 
one occasion, if she'}had heard anything of her 
daughter, to which her reply was,— 

“ No; and she didn't suppose she should 
now, till the villain. who had. lured) her away 
had wearied. of her. Bot with John it was 
different; he could not rest at Ludlington, 60 
hadlet his farm for awhile. He would not 
sell it, he said, for he knew he should fiad her 


-one:day, and then it would be his to bring her 


to at the-end.”’ 

‘I is useless to argue the point, mother,” 
he would say, “ for there's not a corner:in the 
whole earth bat that I'll search her out, and 
punish Aim.” 

* eetgres he: has left here ?’’ Lady Augusta 
said. 

“Yes; my lady,” Marion. replied. ‘He 
went to Londom ag soon aa ever the new ten- 
ant took possession, and I: almost. pray he 
may never find her, at least with him,”’ she 
added, meaning her betrayer, 
only knows what the end would be.” 

“ And ‘you have never had any: suspicion 
as to who he may be ?”’ 

Mrs, Percival raised her eyes, filled’ with 
tears, at her*ladyship’s ‘question, for a mo- 
ment seemingly about to: reply; but the 
answer she would havegiven died: om her lips, 
and she: merely said ‘‘No!” 

And so the autumn passed away, the first 
frost of winter settling in tiny béads of crystal 
on bush and bough; and still ehe remained 
alone in: her Cottage, around which the wind 
moaned and shricked, as though to mock her 
in her great grief. 

And all this ‘while’the ‘weeks were’ slowly 
passing ‘away, Christmas soon at hand, tobe 
spent by her, all lonely as’ she was, and the 


‘snow lying white-and thick around. 


* You must come to dinner at the. Abbey,” 
Mis. Osbrey told her ; but she only shook her 
head, saying, ‘She would ratber not; they 
were all yourg folks there, and she would only 
be as a wet blanket thrown over their enjoy- 
ment, adding, ‘‘ no, should. she return ‘it would 
he to the Cottage. Ske would come, and she 
it was who would watch for her still.”’ 

And.the housekeeper knew: to whom it was 
the poor woman alladed, telling Lady- Augnsta 
afterwards she couldn’t get it out of her mind ; 
butrshe. thought poor Marion was fretting her- 
pry death,forthatgood-for-nothing daughter 
of hers. 

And then there came a letter .from John 
Ackerman.to the cottage,. He had.seen Mabel, 
bat. it. was. aly as.she,passed. him, and, 
although . he. made every, endeavour to 
discover whete she wens; to, the. cali in which 
she-was.became. lost. to.him in the crowded 
Sposangneaaey and, for a time, she had evaded 

im. 

“Yes, for a time, mother,” he wrote, “ that is 

all, for. now. thas I know. she is in. Londen 


“ For Heaven | Mr 
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there is nots stone I will leave unturned t']. I 
find her.” 

- Afser this Marion became. brighter, each 
morning finding her oceupied in making pre. 
paration for the girl’s return, fo be disap. 
pointed.as.each evening found her still alone, 
Bat. she would, not lose heart; the closing of 
the one day but giving, her renewed hope in 
the dawn of another. 

Reginald and bis bride had returned to 
Berkeley-eqnare, previous. to making their 
intended visit to the Abbey at the. ensuing 
Yule-tide, Bertie being amongst. the number 
gs who called on them, on their coming 


“TIT am here to wish yon good-bye, Milli. 
cent,’”’ he said, when, on his being announced, 
she arose to greethim. ‘I am so glad to find 
you alone.” 

** Indeed:!"’ she answered coolly. ‘TI fail 
to see why and if yon have no wish to see my 
husband, I fear-you will not. be pleased to 
know I expect him every‘moment. In fact I 
thought it was he when you’ were announced.” 

“T did not mean that, Mill,” he ssid; ia 
the-old style, letting, his eyes, so seductire in 
their power, rest upon her. ‘‘But,I am going 
away, and I thought you, like me, would 
prefer our parting, may.be for the last time, 
unwitnessed.” 

He saw that for a moment thé colour faded 
from her face, and he almost believed the old 
love was about to assert itself ; but when he 
would have held out:his arms towards her he 
saw how mistaken he had been. : 

** Bertie! you forget yoursslf;” she said, 
proudly ; and then Reginald. Horton, the hus. 
band. of the woman he now truly loved, 
entered the room. ~* 

“ Bertie, has called to, say.goed-bye, dear!” 
she said, advancing, “he is aj gg 9 

‘Yes, my regiment is under rs for 
India,” Guthber& joined in, the while he ex- 
tended his. band:to Captain. Horton, who 
asked when he:started. 

‘“‘ Weleave Portsmouth on, the fifteenth,” he 
answered; ‘ therefore. this. will be. the last 
opportunity I shall have of wishing you and 
8. Horton farewell.” 

A short time after, and he had left, He was 
sorry; he told: them, bnt.he had..a prior 


agement, which would prevent him accept- 
a the. kind. invitation, ey. pave. him to 


remain to dinner. 7: 
And. then, for the. last: time, he took Milli. 

cent’s hend within bis. It was. very cold, and 

he. could feel it mpage A pa dmarinoee 

bird. in-hig. strong olasp, : eyes 

| met his; were moist. with; unshed teare, he 


q 
the.psin depicted on. his.every featare.. 
“Rather sudden, isn’t. it?” the only com- 
ment: expressed. by Reginald, referring to his 
departure, as..the; door closed for, ever on 
Bertie Haward., 


CHAPTER: Vil. 


Anp still John Ackerman pursued his search 
for: Mabel, wandering like..an uneasy spirit 
around the haunts in which he felt he bad 
more chance of finding her ; and then, at last, 
after weary weeks, when upsucvecsfal, he 
began. to donbt of ever coming .acroas her, 
he saw. her amid.acrowd of others, as they 
emerged from one of the principal theatres. 

Like a» madman he. pushed amongst+ those 
surrounding the door, until, more in fear than 
ought elae, people moved aside tolet him psss, 
and he heedleas of all but that one cab, 12 
which, unconscious ot his presence, Mabel was 
driven to her residence in a snburban square. 

She was alone, but John could not mistake 
the pale beanty. of, her fair. face and, though 
the.dietance. waa long,, still, he d, on, 
until, too weary, to proceed farttier on foot, he 
hailed a ing -hansom, the man to 


follow the one in front, not stopping until that 
stopped also. 

What an. interminable distance it seemed, 
‘and never did cabman drive eo slowly, John 
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ht, as thase.two, the while they followed 
on to the destination of the former. 

Bat they stopped. at, last, when dismisaing 
the one he had engaged he waited until having 
received his fare, that which had. brought 
Mabel, also turned away. 

It was bitterly cold, and the.wind. was moan- 
ingamid the bare branches of the trees over- 
head, a8 he still remained leaning against the 
square railings, gazing on the lighted windows 
of the house where she had entered. And 
then he eaw the curtains unclose from those of 
the first floor, and Mabel herself opening the 
window step on to.the balcony. 

The moon, pale and cold, looked down on her 
from above, causing the stones around her 
neck and in her ears to glitter. beneath. her 
ray, the while he drew further into. the 
shadow that he should: not be.seen, and: his 
heart beating so loudly, he. feared the. girl 
standing there ia.the.moonlight could not, fail 
to hear its pulsationa. 

But she only tarned, looking to. where the 

opened on to the main road, and then, 
witha shiver, drawing the wrap that had fallen 
from her shoulders: closer around her, she 
entered the room. 

And he still watching, until he saw the heavy 
drapery again fall, to, then moved.across to 
where the brass.of the knocker.shone ont like 
gold on the bright, frosty night, 

But the. girl who. answered. his summons 
hesitated some moments ére she allowed him 
to cross the threshold, for.the name, how could 
he know the one by which.she-was known, so. 
he said ‘‘ Percival, he was from the country, 
and could not.be denied.” 

Bat the servant only looked at him in aston- 





ishment, amounting to fear. * 

“It was the wrong honse,”’ she said,‘ there 
was no Mes. Percival lived there.” 

And then « voice, the tones of which sentthe | 
blood from his heart, called.from above,— 

“ Who.is it; Jane,? ” 
_And John could hear» the whish of her 
silken skirts, ag, without. waiting, further, he 





pushed by the servant and ascended the stairs. 

For the moment, so dim.was the light: that | 
he was unrecognised, but.when the-one word | 
Mabel’ fell,on her. :ears,.a; groan—almost-a | 
soream—eseaped. her.. . | 

Bat even then, in hex shame, her greatidread | 
that he had learnt.the.trath, hex presence of | 
mind did not, forsake.her, when, after.turning | 
to Jane, who had followed. on the heels of the 
strange visitor, to say it was all right, sheled | 
him —_ the .drawiog room. she: bad: just | 
vacated, 

The fire crick-cracked in the bright grate, 
the gilt timepiece on the marble above ticking | 
the minutes off, of which those two seemed | 
unconscious, as they stood gazing on each 
other with wide-open eyes. 

And then, calling her byvher: name, John | 
was the first to break the silence. | 

“It is months, Mabel, that I have been 
Waiting for thia,’’ hevsaid. 

Batehe did not answer, only clutching the 
table for support; and her breath coming from 
her in quick, short igaeps. 

“ Won't you give me one word?” he asked. 

And then he would have taken her hand, 
where the rings sparkled and glittered, within 
his own, but she drew:it from him. 

“And to what'parpose?”’ she.asked at-last. 

And then a sudden thought seemed to take 
possession of her;\a shadow of pain, even fear, 
passed.over her featnres, as.she.added, “ was 
It to tell me of myamother:? ” 

_ Bat ke did not answer then, only looking 
at aad Reena ale 
i w C) ile if 
the would haveished:one for!him. 
— then he told) her how, through her 
tless conduct, site. hai brought her to the 
verge of the grave: 
ei. mother} wasall she said, but: 
oped errr 
; g. 8 roop ‘until 
it became buried in: her: Satede-ibooe’ bands 


Where the j A - 
ios — glistened as if mockery of 


ee) ae 





And: John Ackerman, still in. the same 
position, saw how her bosom heaved with 
the intensity of her great. sorrow, and the 
tears oozing through her white fingers all the 
while. Bat when he would have drawn.them 
from her.face.and press them within his, her 
deceit, her: ingratitade, all forgotten in the 
grvat love he still felé-for her, it:was then, he 
looked) in vain for that emblem of her purity 
which he had hoped there to find, and the 
hand which in that moment.she had unreaist- 
ingly given into his keeping fell unceared for 
to : 


her side. 
“Mabel, will:you come. back—with—me?’’| § 


Bhe looked up then and.saw the terrible 
suffering he was.endaring ; and. yet his. words 
—his, tone—so gentle, so kind. 

“Ohl don’t ask: me, John,” she said; 
“anything but that. Idarenot go back! I 
could not——”’ 

“Leave him,” he answered, for the first 
time a bitterness: in. his voice: he. could: not 
control, her silence showing him he.had com- 
pleted the sentence she had left unfinished. 
** And who is'this:man? ” he.asked. 

Bat she did not reply, only: sobbing. as 


though her heart would break, when, in turn- | police 


ing. he. brushed. against-a something: on’ the 
table, which fell-to.the floor. 

‘I thought) could not be wrong,’’ he said, 
as, having recovered it, he replaced the pheto 
which: had fallen in its place. ‘‘ And so thisis 
the villain who. has. taken: you from your 
home, from your friends, to throw you on 
one side, when weary, of! his, new toy ?”’ 

Tae sight of the serpent that had crept into 
his Paradise. had. for! the: moment aronsed 
the worst passions in his nature. His 
face had become scarlet, while the veins in 


| hie: forehead stood ont. like; great cords 


beneath his skin; snd then, his passion 
having exhausted itself, he stood silently: by, 


| and Mabel! sobbing until, her, whole frame 


quivered with excitement. 

‘Heaven help you, my ‘sweet love!” he 
said atplast, ‘‘and—your mother,” he.added, 
after a pause, ‘ I.cannot return to Ludling- 
ton without fulfilling the promise I gaye, her 
to.bring you with me... So. that» will: be my 
address until——”’ ‘ 

He. didnot finish: the sentence. then, only 
taking a card from: his: pocket.on which he 
seribbled a few words, and left it with her. 

He was gone then; out into the bitter night, 
the piercing cold, unconscious of all, but, the 
burning. fever: at his. heart, ;and ever before 
his eyes that beautifal; head. bowed. with ‘a 


| texrible sorrow; ever in hia ears the wails. of 
| those bitter soba. 


He. knew it. waa‘ late, very late; the houses 
were, all closed, and, in, that: saurbam road 
the chance.of a cab: .was.out. of the question; 
but so-fall was his.mind of recentevents that 
he-heedied not the.diatance:he had:to traverse 
before,arriving at his: i 


of the ‘policeraan on his beat; bat not until 
a heavy hand was laid on his.shoulder did his 
limba able to perform their office. 

‘Well, sir! you must come with me to the 
station,’’ the constable said, after hearing 
what John Ackerman had to say, when leav- 
ing the corpse in charge of a brother. officer, 
who had now.appesared in. answer: to his 
whistle, he laid hoid of. his arm. 

The hot blcod flew to the young farmer’s 
face, as erdeavouring to loose himeelf from 
his hold. 

OP raat you don’t think I killed him! '’ he 


“I don’t say what I think, or whatI don't 
think,’ the man answered. ‘ There has been 
foul play, there's no two questiensabont that, 
and when I comes.on the scene it is‘only you 
sir, I finds with the-viotim.”’ 

The man’s argument was.right;'and merely 
saying it was.unfortunate, that: was all, he 
went with him to the nearest station. 

There were few abont at that hour, and 
although ons or'two had gathered around the 
scene, they were almost in ignorance as to the 
motive which indaced John to accompany the 

man. 

And all that night how terrible were the 
thoughts that passed through hia mind, ae 
during his detention he recalled: that scene in 
Mabel’s: drawing-room bat a few short hours 
since, the: suspicion surrounding him, which 
might even be turned to a conviction of 
certainty, when all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case were fally investigated. 

He: could. see; even then, that: the inspector 
who took the. charge doubted the veracity of 
his statement | respecting the. two. men who 
had passed him but a short time before he 
discovered thedeadl man. Only one point in 
his favour, and that was, he had-no valnables 
about. him, and but little money; the while 
Bertie’s jewellery.and purse were gone; and 
then on the, other hand, the irritability, 
almost amounting to madness, he displsyed, 
when informed; that he: would have to be 
detained; pending inquiries, went equally 
against him. 

And. so the weary night. passed away, 
John Ackerman a3 a caged bird. beating 
his: wings. against the walls-of his temporary 
prison ; and the girl; for whose.sake he would 
have,given up his life, looking outwith wild, 
frightened. eyes, as the: firat lightof\ another 
day broke in theicold grey of the wintry sky, 
for the. lover whose-voice she should never 
hear again. 


CHAPTER VIII: 


Mairenz, was. the-fiest. to read. the para- 
graph relating to Bertie’s sad end, Reginald 
finding./her. with the evening. paper in her 
hand, ‘dull: look of untold. pain apparent on 
hen lovely, face, and her finger: pointing to 





lodgings. 
He-heard, ashe thonght, the, connd:of angry 
tones at a distance, but they-died:away in the 


what:ehe had not the power to tell him, And 
who had been arrested on sus-~ 


night air, and, with the exception of two men | then, reading farther, it was John Ackerman 
they learnt, 


who passed him quickly by, he saw no one, 


“ Shan’t-be:sorry, to. get ont, of this lonely | P 
s ” he soli 


uéighbonrhood, iloquised,, ‘‘ those 
fellows'look as: if they weuld stand. at, little 
short. of murder, and. he instinctively 
rebuttoned his evercoat, which in his excite- 
ment: he shad left uufastened. 

Bat he hadenot proceeded -far- before he saw 
what-he,concinded.to bethe form ofa drunken 
man lying on the pavement. 

‘‘ Oh! that was: the. quarrelling. I. heard,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘and they have lefté.their 
companion~here; to get om the. best. way) he 
can.”’ 

Bat a moment after,.and he was beside. the 
fallen body: of. the prostrate man, his hand on 
his heart to feel if-he‘still breathed, and then 
he withdrew it. with a start, almost a ory of 
terror, as the moon, emerging from’a cloud, 
threw her pale, cold-light on the still features, 
tne glazed eyes of Guthbert Howard. 

He-eouldnot move. A power he could not 
withstand, like: asin a' nightmare, rooted him 
tothe-epot. He heard, as ina dream, thetread 








ioion. | 

“John Ackerman!” she exclaimed, as: her 
husband read on; aad: then; a horrible.suspi- 
cion- againentered ‘her miad, ay it bad done 
on that day whem her.cousin had. been brought 
to.the Abbey, shot by,an unseen; hand. 

Bat she only told Reginald that her foster- 
sister's sweetheart. was‘ that name, but it 
mighé not be the same. 

To telegraph.to. Lady Augusta at the Abbey 
was no.sooner mooted than acted upon; and 
so. in the dull light of the early closing day 
her ladyship arrived at Berkeley-square. 

Lady. Horton it.was.who, at her son's wish; 
first: broke the dreadful news to. her on her 
arrival, he and Millicent; both feeling she 
could do so less clumsily than themselves. 

“ He ia.at bis own hoase now,” they told 
her, when:she asked to where the body had 
been conveyed; and, notwithstanding they 
would fain have had her wait till the follow- 
ing day, no argument.on.theix part could dis- 
snade her from, going: thereat once, 
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“I would rather go alone,” che sobbed. “I 
could not bear that anyone, not even you, dear 
Lady Horton, should be a witness of my grief.” 
And soin the dark gloom of the December 
evening the bereaved mother was driven to 
the residence of the dead son she almost wor- 
ebipped. 

The blinds were all closed, a sense of 
melancholy hanging over the whole place, 
when, in answer to her knock, an elderly 
woman opened the door. 

At fires she almost resented her entrance, 
natil Lady Augasta told her in what position 
she stood to the murdered man. And then, 
asking her into a pretty drawing-room on the 
firat floor, she said she would inquire if she 
could then be led to where he lay. 

Notwithstanding the agony of mind she 
was enduring, her ladyship could not fail to 
notice the elegant surroundings of the pretty 
room, so unlike to that she had expected to 
find as belonging to her bachelor son. 

On the centre table, in a plush frame of 
crimson, was Bertie himself, looking at her, 
as he had so often done in life, with those 
saucy, seductive eyes, whose glance she never 
could refuse. And then she turned to where, 
in & corner on a gilt tripod, was a woman's 
work-basket, from which different coloured 
wools were hanging, as though they had been 
hastily thrown in, the while an unfivished 
slipper, with the needle stuck in it, lay on the 
floor beside it. 

It seemed to have an untsual fascination, 
this evidence of a woman’s presence, to her 
ladyship; and then, in looking around the 
spartment, the same made itself to be seen 
in every arrangement of its laxvrious and 
coatly furniture. 

But in all there was felt the presence of 
Death, and then her tears flowed afresh when 
Lady Augusta recognized the fact that the 
features smiling to her from the photo were 
laying motionless and still beneath the hand 
that levels all. 

The woman returned then, and together 
they ascended the soft, carpeted stairs until 
they entered the room, jast over the one she 
had that moment vacated, and there lay 
Guthbert, her only son. The features were 
analtered, the stab which had caused his 
death having been in the heart. 

For some time she stood gazing on the 
beloved face (she had told the woman to leave 
them alone), and then kneeling by the coffin 
she pressed her lips to the cold forehead, sob- 
bing and wailing out the grief she could not 
restrain. ° 

And then it was that a sound broke upon 
her ear, like to the echo of her own intense 
eorrow; and raising her head she saw young 
girl kneeling on the other side where the dead 
was, 

She was unable to recognise her, the sub- 
dued light scarcely reaching to the place she 
cocupied, partly hidden as she was by the 
heavy folds of a curtain, beneath which the 
coffin was placed. And when she found 
that her presence was detected, she passed 
through a door leading into the adjoining 
apartment. 

Lady Augusta left shortly after that, but 
she would not leave London until not only 
had the funeral taken place, but John Acker- 
man had been tried for the murder. And, 
notwithstanding that the best counsel were 
engaged in his behalf, so great was the evi- 
dence sgainst him, that it was with a sinking 
heart that he stood before the tribunal. 

There was the animus existing between the 
two men, owing to the fact that Mabel Per- 
cival, his promised wife, had left her home 
but a few weeks before, going to London, 
where she was almoat immediately joined by 
Gathbert, and would have been even sooner 
had he not been detained through a gun.shot 
wound he received from an unknown hand 
when out Shooting, Lieutenant Lawrence re- | 
cognieing in the prisoner the man who on that ' 
occasicn t20k deliberate aim at him. 

And then Mabel was called upon to state her 
relations with the dead man, and the inter. | 





view which, according to her servant, had 
taken place between her and the acoused on 
that night the former was discovered stabbed 
to the death. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, the gold 
of her hair showing as an aureole around her 
head in contrast to the heavy black of her 
surroundings; and when, in obedience to 
orders, she raised the thick veil which covered 
her face, all—even John starting at the sight— 
saw how deadly pale she was. 

But her youth, her extreme var drew 
all hearts towards her in her great trial ; but 
no one could fail to see with what looks of 
sorrow, even pity, she let her eyes rest on the 
man at the bar. And then she turned to where 
Mrs. Horton, her foster-sister, was gazing 
sadly on the scene, when her fortitude gave 
way, and, with a shriek which went through 
the hearts of all precent, she fell to the floor. 

Unconsciousness had come to her relief, 
saving her the knowledge of that which would 
have cost her a greater pang, that John 
Ackerman, the man she bad once loved, the 
man whose promised wife she had been, was 
condemned to die. 

But to John himself that sentence gave but 
little terror. He thought not of his own suffer- 
ings, they would soon be over; but the sound 
of that shriek would go with him to his 
grave. And in his cell he wrote, in the agony 
of his heart, to Lady Augusta, telling her 
(the pen so shaking in his hand that he could 
scarce form his letters) that he was innocent 
of the fearful crime imputed to him, but that 


tioned, ‘‘me who you believe to be you 
son's——’ 

Bat the elder woman would not let ber com. 
plete the sentence, drawing her kindly towa: 4; 
her for Bertie’s sake, and telling her she wag 
more sinned against than sinning; and they 
she told her how Millicent, her foster. sister 
was there to see her too. : 

Bat the giel only looked sadly into he 
foster-sister’s face, and then she appeared to 
be deeply thinking. 

“Oh, if I might only tell you!” she said, ad. 
dressing her ladyship, “‘ but 1 took an oath to 
him—to Bertie—that I would never divulgs 
the truth.” 

** My child, if it is right that we should 
know, no oath, given to the dead, can affec 
you now.” 

“Tam glad of that,” she said, ‘so glad, 
Mr. Minton said it was wrong of me not to 
speak, bat I felt as if I were wronging him, and 
for myself it matters so little now.” 

“ Bat supposing your daty to the living, to 
those who still love you, Mabel, requires you 
should open your lips, would you do it then?" 

She did not answer, and then Lady Augnita 
told her of the unhappy man, who, in his 
greatest sorrow, in his cell, condemned, as she 
believed, for another's crime, thought only of 
her, bidding her read the letter she had that 
morning received. 

She read then John Ackerman's words, her 
tears falling the while in great splashes on the 
written page; and thenit fell upon her lap, great 
sobs breaking from her, shaking her entire 


death for him had no dread. He thought but | fram 


of the girl for whom he was now snffering so 
much, begging her with his last breath to save 
her, young, beautifal as she was, from that 
which might come to her, worse than even 
death itself. 

And then of Marion, her poor mother. ‘‘Oh! 
my lady,” the letter continued, ‘‘let Mabel be 
taken back to her. No one in Ludlington need 
know of the dark blot resting on the purity of 
her former life; and, as for me, thank Heaven 
I have no parents to mourn my untimely end.’’ 

And the next day Lady Augusta went. She 
yet believed John Ackerman to be innocent, 
He had not the face of a murderer, she in- 
sisted ; and so, when the letter he had written 
to her was put into her hand, she never hesi- 
tated to carry out the wishes of the man who 


38. 
‘* Will nothing save him ?” she asked. 





‘Everything that can be is being done, 
Lord Devaine using hisinflaenceto the utmost, 
bat we are almost afraid to hope,” Lady 
| Augusta said. 
| * Then tell him—let him know how I fed 

my share, the unhappy share, I had in briog-: 

ing him to his miserable position, but I am 
not the thing he takes me for. The day 
Bertie joined me in London we were man 
, and wife.” 

**Oh, Mabel, I am so glad!" 

It was Millicent who spoke, throwing her 
arms around her foster-sister, and telling her 
how thankfal she was that she could take such 

' glad tidings to her mother. 
| _“ Bat I swore to him I would never tell,” 


sent her to the girl who had so grossly de- she added ; and then she told Lady Augusta 


ceived him. 

Bertie’s death was never laid by her 
door, or she could not have read the words he 
had penned, and so she determined to carry 
out his wish, and see Mabel. 

She had net been near the house since that 
@ay when he was laid to rest in the pretty 
cemetery beyond, and she almost feared to 
find the girl gone, she knew not where. 

‘Let me go with you, auntie?” Millicent 
had asked, sharing as she did her opinion with 
respect to John Ackerman, as also did Lord 
Devaine, who, as he said, would not leave a 
stone uniurned even now to prove his inno- 
cence. 

Bat a load was lifted fpom the heart of each 
when the servant informed them that her 
mistress was within, and once again Lady 
Avgusta was ushered into the little drawing- 
room, 

There was little alteration. The photo stood 
as it had done when she first recognised it on 
the centre table ; but near where the golden 
tripod was Mabel was seated, her hands white, 
like wax, reeting on her knee, her eyes so sad, 
gazing into space. 

Bat the colour flew to her pale face when 
her visitors were announced, not until the 
elder lady held her hand kindly to ber daring 
to approach ; and then, with the tears standing 
in her beautiful eyes, she — it warmly. 

“You know then?” she asked, a sudden 
gleam of pleasure passing over her counte- 
nance, “Mr. Minton, poor Bertie’slawyer. Did 
he tell you? ” 

‘Tell me what, my child!” her ladyship 
asked. ‘* Mabel, I don’t understand.” 

** And yet you come to see me,” she ques- 


at his 


that only to Mr. Minton had the secret been 
divulged, that the “ will,” in which Bertie had 
left all to his wife, might never be disputed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Yes, that was the care,” the lawyer said, 
when Reginald, who had, af Millicent’s wish, 
= on him, told him how matters were. 
“ Bat——” 

‘‘ And what is the ‘but,’ Mr. Minton,” he 
asked 


“ Well, I don’t think if the lieutenant bad 
had his way, there would have been avy 
marriage at all; in fact, he had already begun 
to weary of his new toy some time previous 1? 


his death ” 
ought to be thankful, 
loss,” 


‘Then the poor girl 
instead of mourning his 

Mr. Minton sseuuly shrugged his shoulders, 
and then promising to do all that was possible 
for young Ackerman according to his visitor# 
request, after awhile Reginald left. 

But day psssed day, and no hope held out 
to the condemned man ; the date fixed for the 
execution, meanwhile, approaching. 

He had seen Mabel, as he thought, for the 
last time. She bad begged so hard to be 
allowed to see him ; but during the interview, 
so broken down was each with the emotion 
they could not control that little passed be- 
tween them with reference to the crime for 
which he was doomed to snffer. — F 

“You do not believe me guilty, Mabel 
Tell me that, and I shall walk with a firm ste? 





to the gallows!” 
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She could not answer at first, for at times 
would come to her recollection the scene be- 
¢ween them, when, carried away by his jealous 
rage, he had vowed to be revenged on Bertie. 

He caw her hesitation, and turned azide 
that she might not see the spasm of pain 
which contracted his features. 

«You look upon me as his murderer, then?” 
were the only words he uttered. 

«“J—I don’t! No, no, John, not now!” 
she answered, ‘‘I did at first; feeling even 
the sin more mine than yours. Bat they 
must, they shall save you, Jobn. Oh! 
Heaven, it is terrible that the innocent should 
suffer such a death.” 

Bat he only took her in his arms—she would 
have fallen, her excitement was so great— 
looking sadly on the face he loved so fondly; 
and then the warder told them they must 


art, 
e He was a kind man, the moisture in his 
eyes showing he was not an unmoved witness 
of the scene—Mabel, so fair, even clinging to 
him for support as he led her from the place. 

There seemed to be no hope then, John 
Ackerman, burying his face in his hands, 
thinking to have looked on the features so dear 
to him for the last time. 

And then, behind the cloud, was seen the 
silver lining. 

Several burglaries had been perpetrated in 
the West-end during those weeks, and no clue 
could be obtained to the thieves, when a pawn- 
broker to whom a man offered in pledge a 
valuable bracelet, being one of the stolen 
articles, the police were communicated witb, 
and the man arrested. 

Notwithstanding his asserted innocence, in- 
quiries into the truth of the statement he 
made as to how he became of the 
article, were set on foot, ending in the dis- 
covery, after a long time, of chief of the mis- 
sing property. 

And in a room, which was given as the 
address of his mate, amongst the jewellery 
found there was —_a— gold watch and 
chain, which he the policeman who took 
him in charge was one his pal had taken from 
the swell who they had knocked down on the 

ight Bertie was murdered. 

es, it was the same date, and though no 
name had been mentioned, Mr. Minton had 
seen the paragraph, and lost no time in sifting 
the matter, calling upon Captain Horton, and 
asking him at once to accompany him to 
Scotland -yard, 

Mabel also identified it as her husband's 
property ; when the men, finding it useless to 

eny anything farther, the baving revenge 
one on the other being now uppermost in their 
minds, confessed that it was at their hands 
the unfortunate man met hia death, though 
robbery, not murder, was the object they had 
in view at the time. 

And John, with Mabel’s image ever before 
his eyes, patiently awaited the fate from which 
he thought now there was no escape. Christ- 
mas coming on, with its mistletoe and holly, 
its joys and its pleasures, and he never 
again to hear the chimes which would ring out 
with peace and gladness to all when he was 
cold and forgotten in a felon’s grave. 

And so he sat the weary days out in his 
gloomy cell, unconscious of all but that ter- 
rible hour advancing with such rapid strides, 
when ke would go from the world leaving no- 
thing but that miserable flag to tell that he 
= paid the forfeit of his life for another's 
Ps bape ery when we would rebel 

again 8 gross injustice, even 
questioning Heaven’s truth and Seer; and 
pas when it was darkest, when he had sunk 
a the depths of despair, doubt almcst of his 
God possession of him, there came the 
Joyous news, 

e was free | 

PB be stood like one bewildered. Passing 
F 8 hand over his eyes, like as if he were in a 
—- whenall around him—the wooden table, 
whi bed—ali went round in one giddy 
» and he clutching to save himself from 


falling ; then a blow against some hard sub- 
stance, and forgetfulness. 

“Get him away from London as soon as 
possible,” the doctor told Millicent, who in- 
sisted that he should be brought at once to 
Berkeley-square, when all that had happened 
was made known toher. Bat when nothing 
seemed to arouse him from the apathy into 
which he had fallen, when consciousness re- 
turned, that was the advice given. 

So they took him to Ludlington, the snow 
coming down the while in thin, feathery flakes, 


and he looking on with a dull, dead look on bis | 


handsome face, knowing none of those around 
him, not even Mabel, who would use every 
endeavour to bring him back to himself. 

Lord Devaine sent a carriage to the station, 
that he might be conveyed immediately on his 
arrival to Mrs. Percival’s, that good woman 
looking out with anxious eyes over the frosty 
road, regardless of the bitter wind driving the 


‘‘ You are with mother, here in Ludlington!"’ 
she answered. 

“In Ludlington!” he exclaimed. ‘And 
you here too!” 

And then she told him all that had trans- 
pired since that day on which they opened his 
prison door, and told him he was an innocent 
man. 

‘* An innocent man!” he laughed, as if he 
did not know it. “But I am atha the guilty 
were brought to justice, not so much for my 
own sake, though it would have been hard to 
have died on the gallows, but because now 
you know 1 did not lift my hand against him.” 

‘“‘ And can you forgive me, John,” she asked, 
“for ever having doubted you?” 

She was kneeling beside him then, her 
beautifal eyes upraised to his ; but he had no 
need to speak, for she had felt his hand 
touching lightly the golden threads of her 
yellow hair; she had seen the light of love 





snow-flakes around her, until a black-moving 
object, showing so plainly on the white of the 


landscape, told her they were coming. {And @ | gotten the wrong 


steal over his face ; and she knew that, in the 
intensity of his great affection, he had for- 
she had done him in the 


few minutes after, it was into her arms that | past—had forgotten all but that the one woman 
speuns girl leapt, only staying a» moment to he loved above all others was holding within 


the sunken cheek, and then to turn to 
the assistance of the other occupant of the 
vehicle. ’ 

** You know all, dear mother,” Mabel said, 
when at last they had entered the Cottage, 
where everything was in readiness for the in- 
valid, ‘* And you forgive me? ”’ 

Bat Marion could not reply then. Hor tears 
were falling so fast down the face which had 
become so thin and lined; but holding out her 
arms she pressed her to her bosom, and Mabel 
knew that the past would be blotted out from 
her remembrance. 

‘‘Lady Augusta told me, dear,” she said, 
after awhile, ‘and if she can forgive, who has 
snffered so terribly, how much more so should 
I, to whom Heaven has been so mercifal?"” 

They looked up then, even John gazing 
around him with that fixed, quiet sadness less 
visible in his eyes, when the door opened, and 
Lady Augusta entered. 

** At last, Marion!” she said, ‘‘ Heaven has 
heard your prayer,” and then Mabel releasing 
herself from her mother’s embrace, turned to 
her ladyship. 

“My more than mother, how can I thank 
you?” she said. 

** By doing your duty to him, she answered, 
pointing to where John, now that the excite- 
ment which had buoyed him up for his journey 
was past, had fallen back insensible in the 
chair he occupied. 

They moved him then to an upper room, 
Lady Augusta remaining until Mrs. Percival 
returned to say she had sent for Dr. Manton, 
Mabel in the meanwhile watching by his side, 
and then she extended her hand to Marion, 
whose tears flowed afresh with gratitude. 

‘‘May the Heaven that has been so good to 
me, bless your ladyship,’’ she said; but Lady 
Augusta turned aside, that she might not see 
the terrible grief that was making her look 
so old in the best of her years. ‘' Good-bye,” 
the only words she uttered when, after 
awhile, she left Marion watching; and her 
own heart, even in its new-born gladness, 
aching for the other's grief, as she saw her, 
with unsteady steps, treading the cold snow 
beneath her feet, on her way to the carriage 
awaiting her at the end of the garden path. 





CHAPTER X. 


Ir was some time that John Ackerman re- 
mained hovering between life and death, Lady 
Augusta making frequent inquiries. 

Bat when consciousness returned to him it 
was Mabel on whom his eyes first rested. 

“ Where am I?” he asked, forthe room all 
seemed so strange; and then, all at once, it 
came back to him like the terrors of a dream 
still hanging around him, the events of the 
last few weeks, the remembrance of which 
recalled to him all the agony he had under- 





gone. 





her own the thin hand, where the blue veins 


| showed go plainly, and he was happy. 


Beyond lay the Abbey, the bare trees white 
with snow, stretching out their arms like 
spectres over its turret towers, on which a 
bright sun was now shining. 

And when, at his request, Mabel lifted him 
that he might see from the bed where he lay 
the Ludlington without, he could scarcely 
realice the truth of his terrible experiences of 
the last few weeks. 

Mrs. Osbrey had called at the Cottage often, 
more at Lady Augusta’s desire than her own 





wish, for she eaid she felt she could never 
‘forgive Mabel for“her deceit, still believing if 
' it had not been for her Bertie would be alive. 

‘And I suppose she will be marrying 
‘him now,” she told Marion when, on one occa- 
sion, she told her how her poor girl was mak- 
ing up for the way she had treated John by 
nursing him to life again. . 

So that when, on this occasion, they saw 
her portly frame advancing towards the Cot- 
tage, Mabel did not care to descend to where 
her mother was until she had left. 

‘Ig that the housekeeper from the Abbey ?"’ 
Jobn asked. : 

‘Yes; and the only person, I think, who 
has not forgiven me,” was the reply. 

She spoke sadly, but he only smiled as he 
fell back on the pillows, and then Mrs. Perci- 
val entered the room. - 

“I must go to the Abbey at once,” she said. 
‘Lord Devaine has had a fit, and Mrs. Osbrey 
has come herself for me while the doctor is 
with him. Lady Augusta is awfally fright- 
ened.” 

Only a few minutes, and Marion was a 
in the room where, years since, she had 
| from Lady Devaine her little daughter ; and 
| now on the same bed lay the man who, but 
' for her, would have ignored that daughter's 
existence. 4 

“JT have sent for you, Marion,” he said, 
when, according to his wish, she advanced to 
where he was, “ for I know I shall not be here 
long. It is useless to tell me to the contrary,” 
he added, addressing the doctor, who would 
not admit he was right, and then he turned 
again to Mrs. Percival. ‘You were a good 
servant to my wife, a mother to my child, and 
I sent for you that you might know the land, 
and all on it, that John Ackerman once rented 
is his, solely and entirely, the day he takes 
Mabel, your child, to the altar. sped. 

“T know all about that,” he said, im- 
patiently, seeing on Marion’s face what she 
would have told him. “That is all passed, 
and they will love each other none the for 
what they have both suffered. If they do t!e 
farm is yours for life, and your daughter's 
after you. Now, good-bye; I have much to 
say to others, and there is no time to lose.” 

He held out his hand then, in the same way 
as of old, impatient lest ehe should weary bim 
' with thanks; and then, when the door closed 
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behind her; he became exhausted, and thoee 
assembled around his bed saw that he was 
not wrong when he said the end was’ near: 

‘‘ I could have wished to have ‘lived’ that'T 
might have seen your’son Reginald,” he said, 
when holding his nephew's hand at’ the last; 
« bat it was norto’be. Perhaps # pnuishment; 
because I rebelled when Heaven denied meone 
of my own.” 

And then he could speak’no more, only let- 
ting his eyes wander from ‘one’ fate to the 
other of those assembled to witness his last 
momentz. 

* * * * 

A year hag pasted ‘since then, and when the 
enowdrops bent’ their’ white* heeds ‘over’ the 
whiter’ snow, the bells of Ludlington broke 
out in’ joyous’ peals, for ‘a heir was’ born to 
Lord Devaine‘and Lady Millicent in the Abbey 
beyond. 

But the dead man’s wish was’ not long un- 
regarded; Jolin’ Ackerman becoming the hus- 
band of MabelPércival; and possessor’ ofthe 
farm, which hat bevomie dear to him ‘as in 
those days béfore,; wher he had thought to 
make’her its mistress. 

Bat‘in heP happy wedded lifé'there iv still a 
tie betwesn‘them. Lady’ Millicent has’ never 
forgotten the woman whd was’ mother ‘to her 
and ber foster-sistér: 


[2HE-END.] 








FACETI2. 


A question of moment— What time is it? 

Ir is-likely,to be:a.raia.of. terror whea. ii 
rains pitchfork. 

We don’t like to see ladies ‘with'very small 
feets. Ladies should mot stand upon trifles: 

Sous poultrydealers exhibita rare modesty, 
They are av shy of telling the age-of: their 
poaltry'as’a lady ise-of telling her own, 

‘‘ Way are you so precise in‘ your statement? 
Are you afraid of telling an untruth?” asked 
an attorney of a witness in’ police’ ‘court; 
“No, sir !’’ was the promptreply. 

‘“‘Can I bid?’ asked a droll fellow, as he 
put his head into an auctioneer’s shop. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” replied the auctioneer. ‘Then I bid 
= good evening,’ he remarked, as he walked 
off. 

Aw old»lady being. called’ into court asa 
witness, got vexed at the lawyér, and declared ; 
“If. you don’t. stop, asking questions, I'll 
leaye!:’ And then added; ‘‘ You're the mest 
inquisitive. man: ever saw in all. the days of 
my_life.’’ 

Taz Bicerst Cary —At a cattle show.re. 
cently. & fellow’ who was, making - hineelf 
ridioalouel y,.conspinuons.at last. broke. forth. 
‘* Call, shese here: prize cattle? Why; they 
ain't nothing, to what.our. folks raised, My 
father raised..the biggest..calf of any man 
round our paris,”’ “‘ Don’t doubt it,"’ remarked 
a bystander, ‘‘ and the noiaiest, too,’’ 

Nuigce. (showing the: wedding presents to 
UncleGeorge): “ I wanted youto: see them 
all, dear U ncle: George, so that you won't send 
a duplicate. Duplicate weddiew presents are 
so /amneying; yous know?’ ‘Unele:' George: 
“Hine!” What’s'this?!’ Nieest ** Tinatia 
papas cheque forone thousand pounds; Isn't 
it lovely?” Uncle Georges: ‘‘ Very.’ I ini 
tended tosend the same thing, bus rather than 
annoy yourwith a duplicate present I'll» jast 
make it five hundred.” 

A Few days ago° two ladies, one of whom 
carriéd a baby; enteréd w carpet shop and 
signified their desire to look: at come: carpets. 
The'shopman cheerfully sho ved ‘roll after roll, 
untilthe perspiration ‘literally streamed from 
every pore of his’ body.: Finally one’of the 
ladies‘asked the other if‘ she did not think it 
was time'togo. “ Not quite,” wasthe answer 
of ‘her companion, and then, in' an undertone, 
she added : ‘‘ Baby likes’to-see Him rath them 
out, and i¥'is not time to take-thie train yet," 





Tricurr: ‘ Défitie’ the word? excavate.” 
Papil: “To hollow out?’ Teacher *Con- 
struct a sentence ‘in’ whith the word is 
properly used.” Pupil:'The baby excuvates 
‘when it gets hurt:” 

Youxa Horervt: “ Papa, the ee ae, 
means across, doesn't it?" Old Hopefal (de- 
lightedly): “ Yes, my son; as.in transatlantic, 
which means acrtss the Atlantic.” “Well, 
then, transparent.means & cross parent, doesn’t 
it ? 


* Anp now, little girls,’’ said a Sunday-school 
teacher, ‘‘ you may tell me about the “germ 
A little girl held up. er hand.’ “Well?” said 

‘the teacher.. ‘ The-Epistles,” said the little 
girl—“‘the Epistles are the wives of the 
Apostles.’’ 

Suz: ‘' Dearest, do. you believethere is luck 
in odd-numbers?.” He: “I’m sare. I don’t 
know:. Why-dear.?" ‘‘ Well,.this.is the third 
time we have been engaged to each-other, you 
know, and | thought :possibly we might marry 
thisAime.” 

Tar One woo CeLesrarrs:—Mre:B.: “ How 
ig the: contested will case coming .on, Mr. 
Shimmer ?:” “Mz. Shimmer > “It's ali ‘settled, 
andiin my:favoun.’”’ “Mra Bi: ‘Incongrataldte 
you. I suppose you will be taking yourfamily 
to the Contineat: now?” Mri: Shidimer : 
— bat: understand’ my ja wyer goes next 
Ww 9? 

CumsuicH (inclining to sentimentality) : 
“ Oh, my dear Mrei Ray, would it please’you 
if I'were to absent’ myself for an indefinite 

‘ period- from: my: native land?” 


way that Cifimbhiph' turned':1ed and seeméd 


lost in meditation on the exact meaninp of her’ 


words } 

Tie Giass’ or Fisnron.—‘‘ AB, said° Mr. 
Scourplate, grimly, as he adjusted his ‘necktie, 
“ we"ave to put hup with the airs of these 
society people hall’ day ;' but when evenink 
comes, me boy, they show what’ the traly 
gente? is by pattink on the dress that we wear 
ali day!” “ That’s so,” replied* Mr.“ Cramb- 
‘cloth, with a gravenod. “You’ave ® great 
“ead, Tummus ;we waiters be'the real leaders 
‘of fashion.” 

Lirtiz Neu (to visitor): ‘Oh; I have such 
good news. 
going to another.city to live.” Visitor; ‘In. 
deed! You atmaze me. . What city is. it?” 
Little Nell: ‘‘I¢ hag sucha fun 
is called Harry, and it’s an awful old city.” 


’ Visitor: ‘Ob, you must have. heard the name 


wrong.’ Little Nell:, ‘‘Ob, no, I didn’s.. It 
was atthe breakfast-table. Papa told mamma 
to go to the Old Harty, and mamma told papa 
to go there himself, and then I asked them, to 
take me; and they didn’t say anything; but I 
know. they will’’ 

“ Wei, my child,” said a! father ito ‘his 
little-daughter, after she: had been to-church, 
‘* what do; yoa-remember of all the preacher 


said?” ‘Nothing; papa,’’ was! the‘ timid 
reply; ‘‘ Nothing!’ he exclaimed; ima severe’ 
tone. ‘' Now); remember, the nex time you 


,nansé tell me something; or: you will have to 
be punished,” Next» Sunday-the schild came 
-home with her eyes wild wi 


“am. very’ glad .of' it; said her 
father: ‘* What did “he -say:?*’ ““Heisaid, 
‘ A collection will now be made.’ ” 


Waar a Detective Discoverrp.—‘ Yee,” 
said a noted detective, “‘I:chave seen a great 
many queer things in my experience,” ‘ Dis- 
covered a good many gigantic frands, I sup- 
pose ?"’ ventired an irer? “¢ Well, I shonld 
say 80,’ was the reply. “But; betweer-you 
‘and mé, the most complete piece of deogption 
I ever caw was a Woman, young, pretty, and, 
T would have sworn; an angel.” ‘Bat she 
wasn’t?” “I should’ tay not. She has a 
‘temper like a whirlwind, and when she gats 
wildthe very éarth seems‘to shake.” a 
gracious! And -how did you manage to ‘dis- 
cover her trnecharacter?’’ “Well, I— Ahem! 
The fact is, I married her!" 


Mrev Ray :, 
Pr from ‘it’ [Shesaiditin such ‘an ‘arch 


Mamma and paps and Fare all: 


mame, It) 


excitement, +‘ I' 
vremember something to-day, papa,’? she cried, 
-eagerly. 


Patron (in a restaurant) < ‘* Whatis this?” 
Waiter: “‘ Ai beefateak.”’ ‘“I' thought it wag 
acfisky” “A fist © What kind of-a fish?” 
‘* A fried ‘pole’ 

Awprevous bereaved’ widow toa coun 
editor: ‘“Do'youcharge for obituary ‘notices; 
Mr. Sheare?”’ Oountry Editor: “Apa general 
thing we do, Mrs. ony Be but*your husband 
and I were very’ old’ friends, and'I will be 
= too’ glad to’ publish’ his’ obituary for 
ni ” ; 

Wuen Gints Ovent ro Manny.—‘' No,” said 
a fond mother, speaking proudly of her twenty. 
five-year-old Gaughter, ‘‘no, Mary isn’t o 
enough to marry yet. Shecries whenever any 
one scolds her; and until she hard. 
ened enongh to, reply vigorously she isn't fit 
for a wife,’ ~ 

Aston1sHEep Parrent.—A well-known oy 
sician once sent his-man,with.a box-of pills to 
a i and .a, hamper containing six live 
pullets. to be-left.at the; house of. a. friend. 
Unluckily. the. messenger: bungled. over his 
errand,.and took the hamper, to the -patient 
and. the pills 40 his. master's friend. ,. Imagine 
the consternation of the. patient. on receiving 
along with the fowls thefollowing, prescrip. 
tion ;, ‘‘ Two, of. theseto be swallowed every 
half-hour.” 

AncustsHor: WHATELY Once asked" a! roomful 
of divines: why! white sheep: ate’ so:\wery: much 
more than dlacksheep. One person advanced 
theopiniom tdat; Mack.being a warmer colour 
than white, andeone which never fails forcibly 
to attract thersun; black shee do with 
less nutriment than theire-whitescontempo- 
raties. At: these. profound: speodiations Dr. 
Whately: shook ‘his ' head gravely, and: then 
proceedéd to-explain:: ‘* White shcep cat more 
because there arermore of them:'’ 

Mapane’ Tanperiano ann Denoni+—tt is said 
of Madame Talleyrand, that one @#y her hus: 
band, having told hertbat Denons the Egypt- 
ologist, wav coming to'dinher} her ‘read & 
little of ‘his book upon: Beypt, jeurpublished, 
ih order thateshe might’ bs enabled to say 
something civil to: him°upow itv.wdding: that 
he’ would’ leave the volume ‘for her on his 
study table. He forgot’ this)" hdwever, arid 

a ito the stady, foond a 
votame of!* inton Cfasde""on ‘the table 
instdad / witch Chavitig’ read “very attentively, 
she' was’ not longi ou opening upon Denon, at 
dinner} about the desert island) hid'manner 
living, etc., to the great astonishment ‘of poor 
Denon; who’ could notmake*head*nor tail of 
What°she meant). At last; upon ‘her‘saying, 
“ hy dear’ Friday!” he’ perceived she took 
him for’ no ‘less’ a- person’ than Robinson 


Crusoe. 
Seurms) 


‘Next tew the man who iz wutha. maaan, 
in point of wealth, iz the.man;who don't kare 
& kuss for it.: : 

A reputashyn for happiness needa az mutch 
watching az a seerielne eter BaneNTs 
‘ When yt. strike ile, atop boring,, Menny ® 
man has bored klean thru, and-Jeé.all the: ile 
run out at the bottom. ; 

I hav sesh a Jonge Rorattun OV. at gate 
hopeing, and, ing. t everybod yy, mi 
Bs wachsbeatal end, banoy, and i intend tew 
Hare Sracete deal more fine, in. the same 
bizzness; but iam satisfied that the philoso- 
phy ov. the, whole shing iz Koniained. in this 
passage, ‘ The devil take the hindmost. 

Baccess don’t konsist in never making blun- 
ders, but in never making the. same. one. the 
seckond time. - = 

He who.trusts tew luck for his happiness, 
will be lucky when. he. gits it. ‘ 

While we are poor, necessarys. ov life 
are the luxurye ; aftex we gib ritch thd daxury® 
are the necessarys. 

Thare iz no such thing az gitting tew.the 
top ov the ladder in this world ; if we reach 
} ashe 5 reer round then we mourn bekauzo 
t der ain't longer. 

Death iz an arrow. shot into a crowd; the- 





only reazon whi it hit, another, iz. bekause it 
missed us. JosH Br..incs. 
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curren has approved sf the appoint. 
Ran Prince Henry of Battenberg to be 
Governor and Captain-General of the Isle of 
Wight and Governor of Carisbrooke Castle. in 
the room of the late Viscount Eversleigh. Her 
Majesty has subscribed £5 toa fund now being 
raised for the widow of Private 8. Dunlop, 
10th Huesars. Danlop, who had been married 
only a week, was drowned in @ gallant attempt 
to save @ woman: who fell into the river Foss 
at York. Among the subscribers are the Dake 
of Cambridge, Lord R Charchill, and Mr. 
A. de Rothschild. The Qaeen has been pleased 
to forward presents of linen from Windsor 
Castle for the use of St. George’s Hospital and 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil, in remembrance of 
the skilful treatment he received in France 
daring his iilness,. has. sent the Order of 
the Rose of! Brazil°to a number of French 
medical men and others. 

Tur health of the Empress of Austria has 
improved of late, just as she was beginning to 
despair, having tried all the cures which had 
been assiduously brought to her knowledge, 
Her Majesty intends to make a long sojourn 
in Vienna. 

Tae King of Sweden, the Crown Prince, 
and Prince Carl returned to Stockholm from 
Drottningholm on Saturday, December 29:h. 
Indifferent weather had somewhat interfered 
with the sport, the bag only comprising eigh- 
teen hares. 

Tur King and Queen of Italy presented ‘a 
aplendid diamond bracelet to Mme. Criepi, the 
wife of the Prime Minister, as a New Year's 
gift. In the centre is a horseshoe, composed 
of twenty brilliants, all picked stones, and 
these inclose one superb sapphire, which fills 
the horseshoe, 

Tue little King of Spain has jast. had his 
portrait painted by M. Domingo, the: cele- 
brated Spanish artist. A portrait is also to 
be painted of the Princesses, 


Prince Mirza Manomm Jopatt, the eldest 
grandson of the late King af Oudh, by his 
senior wife, intends proceeding to England, it 
is said to press hia claim for a larger allow- 
ance than that granted by Government under 
Colonel Prideanx's settlement of the ex-king’s 
estate, 


Parsce Lovrs or Batrenserc will probably 
come to England early in the spring from the 
Mediterranean Squadron, with which he has 
long been serving. 

Pamce Nickoras’ or Monrenrero: has: just 
brought out et the theatre of Cettinjea drama 
entitled, “The Czarina of the B 8 It 
issaid to be.a highly exciting work, The 
Prince is about to starton ‘a visit to Be 
Petersburg. rants > hol 


Lorp Durrenrs’s departure from ‘Bombay 
Was the ocoasion of enthusiastic, demonstra. 
tions. There was the grand banquet at the 
Byoulla Clab'on December 13th. Babsequently 
Government House was crowded by a most 
distinguished. company anxious. to expresé 
their kind wishes. The route to the Apoilo 
Bander was thronged, and Bombay proper 
was decorated in every possible way. The 
scene at the-Bunder was magnificent, and on 
the arrival of ‘the. Viceregal & procession 
Was formed, with the Marquis of Dufferin at 
its head. Besidea..the. Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Dafferin, there were their daugh- 
ters, Ladies Hermione and Ellen Black wood, 
H.R.H, the Dake of Connaught, Their Excel: 
lencies: Lord and Lady. Reay, together -with 
members of their’ respective staffs, as well as 
Some of the highest officials in the land. 

_ Mrs. Jehangeer Kowasji Jehangeer and her 
sisters were in readiness with trays of flowers, 
and as the Marquis of Dafferin. ap 
them, Mrs. Jehangeer pat a handsome garland 

flowers round hia: neck, and his Lordship 





STATISTICS. 


SHIPBUILDING IN 1888,—Returns compiled by 
Lloya’s registrar of shipping show that there 
are 445 merchant vessels of 811,468 tons 
go under construction in the United King- 

om at the close of the quarter ended the 31st 
December last. The merchant tonnage under 
constraction was about 85 per. cent. greater 
than the tonnage under construciion at the 
end of. 1887. .16 is noticeable that this great 
movement in the shipbuilding industry has 
taken place gradually throughout the year, 
the several quarterly statements issued having 
shown in each case an advance on the amount 
of work previcusly in hand. Comparing the 
present returns with those for the quarter 
ended 30th September last, an increase is 
observed in. the vessels under construction of 
45 vessels of 112,473 tons; but, on the other 
hand; there is some diminution as regards the 
tonnage: of vessels for the construction of 
which preparations are being made. On the 
31st of December there were reported 171 
veseels of 318.730 tons.‘ preparing,” against 
167 vessels of 351,281 tons at the close of the 
previcus quarter. It may be noted that 
daring the year 1888 there were launched in 
the United Kingdom 458 steamers of 757,081 
tons, and 81 sailing vessels of 80,959 tons, or a 
total of 539 vessels of 838,040 tons. 





GEMS. 


etal 


‘“‘Buocess ia seldom denied to a well-direoted 
perseverance.’’—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Norume but a living, sensible communion 
with God can displace heaviness from the 
heart and shed happiness over the life. 

MisuNDERSTANDING and inattention create 
more uneasiness. in the world than deception 
and artifice, or, at least; their consequences 
are more universal. 

PERcEPtTION OF F'Rrenps.—It.is better to see 
our friends through a mist than through a 
micr~="ope. Too clear perceptions are as dis- 
advVauses:ous to the life of our affections as 
they are advantageous to our worldly pros- 
perity. 

Br Moprst.—Behind the. mountains there 
live peoplé too. Be modest;'as yet you have 
discovered and thought nothing which others 
have not thought and discovered before you. 
And even if you have done so; regard itas a 
gift from above, which you have got to share 
with others, 





MOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


oe 


Lxnoy Piz.— The yolks of two. eggs beaten 
light, one cup of sugar; one lemon grated, three 
tablespoonfais of flour. Add milkenough to fill 
the shell With which the plate should be lined, 

hea done add the frosting, which is madé by 
beating: together: the whites of two eggs and 
four teaspoonfals of sugar. 

Storrep Vest-or Lams.—Muke your dreesing 
as for a chicken, make an‘incision in the loose 
flesh under the leg, and stuff; also put dress- 
ing over the. ribs..; This, will, brown, but fre- 

nent, basting of the meat will keep it from 

ing, and. itis excellent, Any dressing that 
remains should be:patin a bag and laid in a 
corher of the baking Hap: It is to be served 
on the same dish wii meat. 

Pork Cuors Wirn Tomato Gravy.—Trim off 
Skin and fat, rub the chops over with a mix- 
ture of sage and chopped onion; put a small 
piece of batter into-a soeee pen. pat in the 
chops and cook slowly; as they sho be well 
done ; lay the chops.on.a.hot platter, add a 
little hot water to thé:gravy in pan, one large 
spuonfal of butter, a little flour, popper: salt 
and sugar, and one. cupful of.j drained 
from a tin of tomatoes ;. stew five minutes, 





thanked the lady for her kindness, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A sew Parisian indosiry is the manufacture 
of hoar-frost glass, which is covered with 
feathery patterns resembling those naturally 
produced upon window- panes in cold. weather. 
The glass is first given a ground eurface, 
either ‘by the sand-blact or the ordinary 
method, and is then coated with soft varnish. 
The varnish contracts etrongly in drying, 
taking with it the particles of glass to whic 
it adheres, and this reproduces very accurately 
the branching crystals of frostwork. 

Tue new life float which is supplied with a 
reservoir of oil, in order to support bodies in 
the water, is based on the recent cases of suc- 
cessful experience with oil in overcoming the 
power of . waves, and thus saving life and 
property from destruction. The reservoir in 
this case is provided with an outlet, by means 
of which the oil may escape automatically, no 
matter on which sids the float, or buoy, may 
be turned when thrown into the water, or to 
which it may be impelled by the waves when 
once in the water. Thus, by means of the 
escaping oil, the surrounding water is ex 

to become stfficiently calm to enable the float 
to be discovered at a farther distance than it 
otherwise could be, and a calm space secured 
around the float for the preservation of life. 

Wonverrvt Sronz-Masons.—The old Egypt- 
ians were better builders than those of the 
present day. There are blocks of stones in 
the Pyramids which weigh three or four times 
as much as the obelisk on the Thames em- 
bankment. There is one stone, the weight of 
which is estimated at 880 tons. There are 
stones thirty feet in length which fit so closely 
together that a penknife may be run over the 
surface without discovering the break between 
them. They are not laid with mortar either. 
We have no machinery so perfeot, that it will 
make two surfaces thirty feet in length which 
will meet together as these stones in the Pyra- 
mids meet. It is supposed that they were 
rubbed backwards and forwards upon each 
other uutil the surfaces were assimilated, 
making them the world’s wonders in mechani- 
cal skill. 

INyENTION oF THE SHor Towrer.—There was 
once a mechanic at Bristol who had a singu- 
larly queer dream. Watts was his name, and 
he was by trade a shot maker. The making of 
the little leaden pellets was then a slow, labor- 
ious and consequently costly process. Watts 
had to take great. bars of lead and pound them 
out into sheets; of a thickness about equal to 
the diameter of the shot he desired to make. 
Then he-cut the sheets into little cabes, which 
he placed in a revolving barrel or box, and 
rolled until the edges. wore. off from the con- 
stant friction, and. the little cubes becanie 
spheroids. Watts had often racked his brain 
trying to devise a better scheme, but in vain. 
Finally, after an evening spent with some jolly 
companions at the ale-house he went home 
and turned into bed. He soon fell into a deep 
slumber, but the liquor evidently did not agree 
with him, for he had a bad dream. He thonght 
he was out again with the ‘boys.’ They were 
all trying to findtheir way home when it began 
to rain shot. Beautifal globules of lead, 
polished and shining, fell in a torrent, and 
compelled him and- his bibulous companions 
to draw their heavy limbs to s place of shelter. 
Tn the morning, when Watts arose, he remem- 
bered the dream. He thoaght about it all 
day, and wondered what shape molten lead 
would take in falling a distance through the 
air. At last;when he could reat no longer, 
he oarried a ladlefal of the hot metal: up into 
the steeple of the church of S:. Mary, Red- 
oliffe, and dropped it into the moat below. De- 
goending, he tock from the bottom of the shal- 
low pool several handfuls of perfect shot, far 
superior to any he had ever seen, Watts’ for- 
tune was made, for he bad conceived the idea 
of the shot tower, which has ever since been 
the only means employed in the mannfactare of 





and pour over-the chops and:serve. 


the little missiles eo much used in war andsport. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Patcuwork.—We do not think it at all proper. 
RB. H. —We have no faith whatever in omens of any 


Try Jonx.—You should apply to any extensive dealer 
in toys. 

Gipsy oa ae to the nearest depot; they will 
give you every information. 

THaNKFUL.—We are glad you found our advice useful. 
We are always ready to help our readers with 1 

E. J. S.—We regret we cannot inform you. If you 
write a line to the publishers of the book they will no 
doubt let you know immediately. 

R. R.—Feathers may be dyed at once, of any shade, 
by means of coal-tar colours. The colouring matter is 
generally 





dissolved in alcohol. 


L. 8. D.—1. Very fast indeed. 2. Yes. 38. Decidedly 
too young. Eighteen is quite young enough. 4. Most 
improper. 5. Notatall. 6. Unquestionably. 


©. W. B.—The tenancy expires on the same quarter 
day as that on which it commenced, and six months’ 
— ending with that day is necessary on either 
side, 


J. J,—It is an unfortunate dispute so soon after you 
have taken the situation. We should think, however, 
oa easily be got over by a little giving way on 

es, 


A. 8, R.—If the young lady loves you sincerely what 
more do you want? As to her being agreeable to others 
that only shows an amiable disposition. You are un- 
rei ly jealous. 

Manpece.— Perhaps a hint from your sister; or a word 
from your brother, might bring him to the point. 
With regard to the other matter it is difficult to know 
where to draw the line. 


KowstTaxy in Bapen.—1. The parents would be morally 
justified in making the demand, but it is doubtful if 
the son could be legally compelled to accede to it. 2, 
The receipt shall be given shortly. 


A. N. R.—1. There are several curling fluids for the 
hair. One of the simplest and best is a preparation of 
borax. 2. It probably denoted ardent affection. There 
is no harm in sending the portrait in a friendly way. 


D. ML od) sa descends to the eldest son, being 
strictly en’ .  Leaseholds are ne 
just as money or household effects; but f are 
real . There is a marked legal distinction be- 
tween the two. 


C. D. F.—To ‘preserve the hair keep the skin of the 
head clean by occasionally washing it in a weak solu- 
tion of borax and water. Also submit it frequently to 
the scissors. Nothing strengthens the hair so much as 
judicious and regular cutting. 


B, F. N.—Attention to diet is important to 
troubled with pimples. Salt food should be auelied, 22 
well as rich pastries and greasy soup. Sometimes a 
cooling aperient will remove them. a daily appli- 
cation, a dilute spirits of wine is very strongly recom- 
mended. 


8. D.—1. The remains of Columbus were conveyed 
eet aS 1796 to the Cathedral of Havana. 2. 
They were first deposited in the Convent of St. Francis, 
were transferred in 1513 to the Carthusian egy 9 ya 
Las Cuevas, and in 1536 to Santo Domingo. As 
been said before, “ Death did not end his voyages.” 


M. L.—Lictors, in Roman anti » were public 
efficers appointed to attend on the chief magistrates, to 
clear the way and to enforce proper t. No slave 
was ever appointed a lictor, though in later times the 
office could be held by freedmen. At first, lictors were 
freemen of the | ery order, It was part of their duty 
to inflict p ent on condemned Roman citizens. 


N. B. 0.—The Centaurs farmed of the retinue of 
Bacchus. No satisfactory deriva’ of the name has 
yet been given. In Greek mythology they were beings 
part horse part man, that is, a horse had its neck and 
head by the head and body of a man down to 
the waist. In the case of the Centaurs whose home 


d 

torrents, chiefly in Thessaly and Arcadia, the horse 
may have been chosen either as symbolic of the im- 
petuosity of ;streams and winds, or from the circum- 
atance of such districts being favourable for horse 
rearing. Pan, for instance, the spirit of rocky hills, 
was imagined as having goat's legs, and Sepia, the 
spirit of sea storms, as having the body and tail of a 
fish. In most cases the animal adjunct was made to 
supersede the human legs. 

C. J. H.—Marking linen is most conveniently effected 
by using a small, stiff brush and a small copper plate 

th perforations corresponding to the letters required. 
This stencil plate is laid upon the linen, and the ink is 
rubbed into the cut-out places with the brush. The 
followin = = of erehe | pa roger | — with a 
stencil : Two parts e of ver, four parts 
of distilled water, two and a half poste ofl ate eatin, 
tbree parts of carbonate of soda crystals, five parts 
of liquid ammonia. The best be to prepare the ink is 
to first dissolve the nitrate silver in the liquid 
ammonia, and the gum-arabic and soda in the distilled 
‘water. The two solutions are then mixed together and 
slightly warmed, when the whole mixture becomes 
brown. A few drops of a solution of enta makes 
the ink somewhat more distinct. When method is 
used, the linen requires no previous preparation. 





W. J. T.—Mary Anderson was born in Sacramento, 
California, July 28, 1859. 

V. 8 B.—The population of New York and Brooklyn 
together is estimated to be about 2,250,000. 

C. C. V.—Lake Champlain was so named by Samuel 
at - Serer aac igator. He di d it 





8. M. T.—Murillo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Albrecht 
Durer, Paul Veronese, and Correggio were among the 
greatest religious painters. 

T. R.—“ As asa play” is said to have been an 
exclamation of Charles IL. when in Parliament attending 
the discussion of a certain bill 


B. L.—The small fragments removed from diamonds 
in cutting, when too small for jew , are bort. 
It is | to make diamond powder lapidary work 
and other purposes. 

P. N.—The first skates are said to have been made of 
bore, and they were tied to the feet with strings. The 
Dutch are credited with having first made iron or steel 
skates. The word is from the Dutch schaats, skate. 


D. C. V.—The craze for green extends even to jewel- 
lery, ——— emeralds Siyin} now ne before, 
thoug greatest novel ewellery coral, 
which is formed in coronets for chain ediettheen 
am, clasps for the draperies of evening gowns, neck- 

, bracelets, brooches, and earrings, all being cut in 
flower and leaf patterns. 


TRUMPS, 


A much-grimed face, though rosy red 
A tone digt form, taoah ragged and rough, 
ay * = felt cap on +s curly so 7 
n twinkling lue eyes bright enou 
rae whistiie Z nea = og: 
wi a 
Deep in his pockets staffing his hands, 


As complacent and asa 


“ What is your my little man? 

You would banish blues or drive away dumps.” 
“ Well, I earn my living the best I can, 

And most of the street-boys call me ‘Trumps!’ 
Not as I'd pilfer or steal, I would say. 

Or run racket like that, you know ; 
My mother me to steer away 

From wicked things in the long ago. 


She's dead now—well, let it go, of course, 
I've only myself to Vo taal 3 
; yo: fo ——~ along ho 
manage to scrape anyhow, 

I'm so lively and spry,take the wind as it blows, 
And so ready to stand the knocks and bumps 
Of the big hard world—thgt’s the cause, I suppose, 

Why all the street-boys call me Trumps.” 


Hie ppet Mis cop ot De eiens Bam Bo ad 
At beck of some one ig near, 
And I marked in wonder his pluck and nerve, 
And his total lack of worldly fear. 
ole ae ee eee 

ith its ruts and ridges stumbling stumps, 
In this rickety, rackety game of life 

Fm emp hineiat Oh ae) Se nt 


C. L. A.—Fried cauliflower is prepared for the tahle as 
follows: First boil it in til : 


a 
when it comes to a boil and is bubbling all over, put in 
the cauliflower and fry it, but not until it a anes 
brown. Make a slice or two of toast, dip it in hot 
Se ES eee 


Jenny S.—A handsome walking costume of cloth 
eS ee ee braided 


men is placed upon cheultoe, and the coat 
sleeves are braided up to the elbow. A capote of the 
same braided cloth, with an aigrette of 
falcon’s feathers, is worn with this costume. 
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The tree ea. 
sixteen years old ; but before stripping it off the tree is 
not cut down, as in the case of I 
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R. _—— mistress —e give a preg Warning or 
a month’s wages. Your sister certain! 
cocking to warrems instant Gieraiosal, Aaa 

8. F. D.—Treat the young man to a little 
He ome think be ae pape. settee ail ‘niet 
way. really cares for will x 
Sole you von change his 


G. 8. L—Libel is written ; slander en ; both 
re, lng or mang aeehing ances pe 
) m u or injure 
business or social an any — 

8. M. B.—We suggest that legal advi 
Gasthhent asec eaten & tees involved it 
the case stated be a considerable one. Our impression 
is that the giver of the note would have to pay all the 
costs of court if the decision were against him. 


Rosr.—There is now a fancy for low couches, or old. 
fashic ned settees, without sides or back, and upholstered 
with hair with tapestries. They are rolled into 


while the pillows are twenty-four by thirty inches in 
size, and are often covered by what the manufectons 
called crinkled tapestry. 


A. J. M.—To make indelible ink to use with a pen 
dissolve one ounce of nitrate of silver and one and a halt 
carbonate of soda in separate 


ounces of te pees : 
tions of di led water, and mix the solutions. Ocllect 
the ponulsiog prect te on a filter, wash it thoroughly 
with dis , and introduce, while still moist, 
into a wedgewood-ware mortar. Add eight scruples of 
tartaric acid, triturate the whole until ¢ ffervescence 
has ceased ; next add sufficient ammonia to dissolve the 
tartrate of silver; mix in four fluid drachms of archi! 
four drachms of white , and twelve drachms of 


superior, the unknown to the famous, or the younger 
to . 2. Asarule, » “Mrs. A., allow 
fo introduce to you Mr’ B. Me B Mrs. A.” a it 
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Aut Back Numpers, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 324, Now , price Sixpence, post 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LI., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


4@@ Awv Letrers To BE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
Tae Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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